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OUR NEW SERIAL 


“Wild Eelin,” hy William Black, a romantic and inter- 
esting novel of Scottish life, begina in this number of the 
BaZaR. 





Vessrs. Ilarper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazan. Three of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Full in- 
Sormation concerning the patterns, prices, ete., will be found 
on page 18 








THE NEW HEROINES OF FICTION. 
| pide novels especially, may not so much repre- 

sent Life and Nature as they represent what the av 
erage person, usually a woman, likes to read. Novels 
have, within the last forty or fifty years, undergone an ex- 
traordivary change, particularly in their heroines. They 
used to be called ideal, because they were unreal, nothing 
like them ever having existed on the earth, above the 
earth, or under the earth. They were all bewilderingly 
beautiful, wildly romantic, singularly delicate, oppres- 
sively sentimental, exceedingly rich, positively ridiculous. 
How they did talk! Such fustian, such bombast as human 
tongue never uttered, or human ear never listened to or 
would listen to if retreat were possible. Descriptions of 
them in detail were devoured. To-day nobody could be 
induced to read about them, and they have, as a conse- 
quence, gone into everlasting retirement. 

The heroine of the present is entirely a distinct crea- 
ture. She has some relation to nature; she belongs at 
least to the order of beings we know as women. She is 
not inevitably beautiful; indeed, she is often plain. She 
is not opulent in what were formerly thought to be irresist- 
ible fascinations. She has an individuality of her own. 
Some of her qualities may not be attractive at first, but 
they are brought out, and shown to be consistent with her 
character She has some other object eternally in view 
than marriage. She is not always prepared to fall in love 
at sight. 

The elder novelists did not say this, of course; they 
rather intimated that such a thing as love had never en- 
tered her mind. But the intelligent reader perceives that 
she is only biding her chance and watching for the man. 
The later author introduces his heroine without calling 
her such, and expects to win favor for her by his clever 
presentment through the circumstances she has to contend 
with 

The founder of this sort of novel was Charlotte Bronté, 
who, nearly sixty years since, introduced Jane Hyre to an 
astonished public. ‘The book created a literary revolution, 
and has had, as everything original invariably bas, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of imitators. Nevertheless, it con- 
tinues to be widely and eagerly read, and may be read 
throughout the coming century. Jane Eyre is supposed 
to have been largely a reproduction of Charlotte Bronte 
herself, as first novels are apt to be of their authors, and 
such experiences as she had had. 

The new heroine is commonly more or less realistic-— 
more rather than less—and generally interesting in pro- 
portion to her realism. There is now some progpect, from 
reading about her in current fiction, of learning something 
of her sex,in which man has a perennial concern. The 
novelist of this time tries less to furnish a stimulating 
story than to furnish fresh personages, at least those 
having unusual experiences and singular temperaments. 
Analysis of character is often his special aim, which is, in 
many instances, carried too far. Any one may weary of 
analysis, sub-analysis, and sub-sub-analysis, and prefer 
even an old-fashioned tale, however extravagant and ro- 
mantic. Although we are all chemical compounds, subtly 
mixed, we do not care to have a dénouement deferred and 
deferred while a character is taken deliberately to pieces 
and put together again. 

The extraordinary change in novels and their heroines 
is due, in a great measure, to the change in women them- 
selves. These have ceased to be the romantic, sentimen- 
tal, artificial beings they were even thirty years ago, and 
their reflex in fiction has been discontinued. We will not 
read of the languishing, empty, mawkish, flavorless Syb- 
ils, Angelinas, and Arabellas that our mothers and grand- 
mothers hung over and wept over. The heroine of the 
period is not satisfied to look pretty and obey the fixed 
rules of etiquette; nor is the actual woman so satisfied, 
either. The actual woman wants to be somebody, to do 
something, to take some part in life; and she is and does, 
even if surrounded by luxury and bulwarked by influ- 
ential friends. It is noticeable how active she is, how 
useful she tries to make herself, whatever the temptations 
of wealth and socicty to render her otherwise. 
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Reading novels of the old sort was weakening, if not de- 
moralizing. It contributed to silliness and namby-pamby- 
ism at least. Not so with the later novels, those of the 
present, specially. The better kind are intellectual, en- 
couraging, stimulating in a good sense, and teach valuable 
lessons of life, because based on observation and experi- 
ence. Their heroines act favorably, as a rule, on feminine 
readers, and feminine readers, in a way, act favorably on 
them. ‘That is, What the readers say and do reaches the 
ears of writers of fiction directly or indirectly—writers are 
ever on the watch for new subjects, new suggestions, new 
ideas—and the fictionists incorporate in time their fresh 
stock of knowledge into their characters. 

It is a favorable sign that realism prevails so much in 
fiction; for, properly understood, it indicates a genuine in- 
terest in humanity, and the disposition to aid and advance 
it. The heroines of the books, before they had appeared 
there, were heroines without the title in real life. 


BENEFITS FORGOT. 

re of us escape moments in which we are suddenly 

brought face to face with perplexing conditions in- 
volving questions of gratitude. Our feelings are hurt by 
some friend for whom we have done much. We hurt the 
feelings of one who has done mueh for us. And almost 
invariably the first thought of the injured is: ‘‘ What! 
Aad after all that I have done for them!” 

We find it difficult to get away from the sense of what 
has ‘‘ been done.” And we are not altogether blamewor- 
thy in retaining some consciousness of it. For the spirit 
of gratiuude is one without which no soul can arrive at 
perfection. More than that, a sure and certain way b 
which perfection may be attained is found in the culti- 
vation of this very spirit, cultivating it as a habit of the 
mind, beginning each day with a feeling of thankfulness 
for the blessings that have come, and filling each hour, as 
new ones are met, with renewed thankfulness for those. 

And perhaps there is at work in our judgment of so- 
called ingratitude the instinctive but misinterpreted con- 
sciousness that gratitude ought somehow to exist in every 
human -being, its spirit be part of the very essence of 
man, since it is gratitude, rightly understood, which 
makes the true humility of all real greatness of character 
and accomplishment. 

But for all that, I have sometimes thought that an indi- 
vidual is seldom in so much danger as when he or she, 
missing gratitude, begins to count the benefits bestowed. 

When one begins to do that one has begun to retro- 
grade, to hurt one’s self, to blur the fine transparence of 
one’s better motives, and to separate one’s self and one’s 
acts from the integral part of one’s nature, from the 
nobler, truer part where the diviner impulses lodge. 

To sit down aud say even to yourself in secret that the 
man or woman who has betrayed you, who has been un- 
kind or inappreciative, is one whom you have materially 
helped; to go over in _ own mind even the list of your 
beeen me is in reality not making your case against 
the delinquent stronger, but it is dishonoring the motives 
which controlled you in your action. You are setting up 
a standard by which to measure your desire to help. You 
are placing the values on your own acts which you wish 
them to retain in the eyes of your friends. You are bring- 
ing everything down to the level of bartering for gifts. 

fr it is for gratitude that we work, we deserve the dis- 
appointment ingratitude brings. But none of us will ad- 
mit that we work from any such desire. We excuse our- 
selves for the pain or the chagrin that we feel by saying, 
**T don’t expect gratitude, and I do not want it, but I do 
like to see appreciaticn and politeness.” 

We who are offended against as often offend. We do it 
unthinkingly,and many times because we do not know how 
our benefactors estimate their acts, or what special value 
those who are gracious to us place upon their friendlincss. 

Spontancous courtesies may be ours; another's courte- 
sies may not be so spontaneous, aud that person judges 
us as ungrateful for gifts or benefits the value of which, 
when we bestow them, we would altogether ignore. One 
person, for instance, counts hospitality as nothing out of 
the ordinary. Another measures it. One person, there- 
fore, will expect no special gratitude for a dinner. Anoth- 
er, who overestimates its worth, or who has not the habit 
of hospitality, is pained at finding no special gratitude for 
ove that has been given. 

Wé6 measure another's responsiveness, therefore, by the 
estimates we ourselves have placed on our own acts. 
Egotism enters into this valuation, for we want to be 
rightly understood, to have our acts seen as we see them. 

We who suffer, then, from ingratitude have not given 
frém a necessity of the soul, and because we acted as in- 
struments of beneficence, messengers of good tidings. 
An@ yet this is the only way to act, the only way to give, 
if the pain of ingratitude is to be escaped. 

Though we must cultivate the spirit of gratitude in 
ourselves, we must also nurture a spirit which in gener- 
osity looks for no gratitude in return, else we ourselves, 
and not another, degrade and misinterpret our own best 
impulses. L. H. F 





ly ~ first concert in the ninth season of the Manuscript 

yo was given on Lg mye evening, December 
15, at Chickering Hall, with Herr Seid! and his orchestra 
as special features of the entertainment. Interest centred 
in a symphony in F by Henry K. Hadley, of Garden Cit: 
Long Island, the young composer whose clever suite for 
orchestra was brought forward at a recent meeting of the 
Society of Musical Arts. Mr. Hadley’s more ambitious 
work created quite a sensation, and was enthusiastically 
received by the Manuscript Society’s members, who unite 
in believing that the. composition must sooner or later 
meet with general recognition. 


On Thursday afternoon, December 16, a new organ, 
built for the Church of the Incarnation by the Vowy 
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Organ Company, was inaugurated the distinguished 
French ps oe and organist, M. Alexandre Guilmant. 
The recital drew an unusually large number of well- 
known musicians, and the seating capacity of the build- 
ing was tested to its utmost. M. Guilmant’s selections 
were Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E flat (St. Anne’s), a 
Berceuse by Salomé, the performer's own D minor Sona- 
ta and familiar Nuptial March, an Andante Cantabile by 
Widor, a Cantabile (op. 41) by Clément Loret, and F. de 
la Tombelle’s March Pontificale. In addition to this pro- 
gramme, M. Guilmant improvised in masterly fashion on 
a given theme, taken from the Hymnal. 


Through deplorable oversight on the part of the man- 
agers of the Boston Symphony and Musical Art Societies, 
their concerts fell on the same night. The entertainment 

iven by the latter organization was held at Carnegie 
fiall. M. Ysaye appearing as soloist, and Messrs. Beigel 
and Waller wor ate, 7 the piano accompaniment to 
Brahms’s Liebeslieder Waltzes, with which the second 
part of the programme began. Three beautiful hymns 
to the Virgin,Gabrielli’s *‘ Beata es Virgo Maria,” Aichin- 
ger’s ‘‘ Asumpta est Maria,” and Arcadelt’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” 
—made familiar by Liszt, who arranged it for piano and 
organ—were grouped together as introductory numbers, 
the pure loveliness of the Arcadelt composition calling 
for a repetition of the rendering, in itself worthy of a 
second hearing. M. Ysaye interpreted Handel's A major 
Sonata with great breadth and power, and in response to 
continued applause played a Mozart Sonata, in which his 
marvellous beauty of tone and classic style were heard to 
great advantage. 

His selections following the Brahms waltzes were far 
less interesting, but the Vieuxtemps aria was so deliciously 
given as to temporarily efface regret that a group of pieces 
scarcely in accord with the society's standard should be 
introduced. The concert closed with two Russian songs, 
“Autumn” and “ Flax,” by Gretchaninow (born October, 
1864), which proved exceptionally stirring and suggestive 
examples of part-songs for mixed voices. 


Mr. Kneisel and his associates, aided by Mr. Joseffy, at- 
tracted a cultivated audience on the evening of December 
17, Mendelssohn Hall being as usual the building chosen 
for this delightful concert of chamber-music, second of the 
series now in course of progress. The programme was 
made up of Tschaikowsky’s Quartette in F major, op. 22, 
Beethoven’s A major Sonata for piano and violoncello, and 
Schumann’s E flat major Quintette for piano, two violins, 
viola, and violoncello. Such superb ensemble effects as 
are produced by Mr. Kneisel and his group of experienced 
musicians are always inspiring, and call for no other crit- 
icism than words of praise. The quartette cannot be too 
often heard, and the announcement of three additional 
chamber-music matinées, to take place at the same hall 
on January 25, February 17, and March 29, cannot fail to 
meet with responsive support from those who are able to 
appreciate and have leisure to enjoy the rarest of musical 
treats. 


The production of Iend Hubay’s romantic opera, ‘‘ The 
Violin-maker of Cremona,” with Mile. Alice Verlet—the 
soprano who filled the réle of Giannina when the work 
was first given abroad—to carry off the chief honors as 
soloist, proved one of the events of a week crowded with 
concerts and musicals of all sorts and descriptions. 

Hubay is a Hungarian composer, who was formerly 
director of the conservatory at Buda-Pesth, and who 
how occupies the position held by M. Ysaye up to the 
time of his departure for this season’s tour in Amer- 
ica. There are color and feeling in the music, which at 
first runs to Italian effects, and sustains these charac- 
teristics with due appropriateness. Later the Hunga- 
rian influences assert themselves; but as a whole the 
opera may be pronounced charming, the libretto (formed 
from Francois Coppée’s dramatic poem, in which, as the 
impersonator of the cripple, Philippo, Coquelin achieved 
one of his greatest successes) providing a touching story 
with strong situations, and of such elemental simplicity 
as to be readily grasped by the most thoughtless of listen- 
eys. The part of Ferrari, the violin-maker, was taken by 
Mr. Heinrich Meyer, M. de Vries appeared as Philippo, 
Mr. Edwin Wareliam sustained the rdle of Sandro, and, as 
has been previously stated, Mlle. Verlet appeared as Gian- 
nina, the daughter of Ferrari. This attractive young 
vocalist possesses a strong, fresh, and flexible organ, and, 
moreover, sings exceedingly well. Mr. Heinrich Meyer is 
a careful and well-trained artist, but his voice lacks tim)re; 
and Mr. Wareham’s delivery proved so unsatisfactory that 
it was exceedingly difficult to gain any idea of the music 
written for the part of Sandro. ‘The piece was well staged, 
and a number of fine old instruments, loaned by Mr. Victor 
8. Flechter, leut character and dignity to the opening scene. 


Massenet’s cantata ‘‘ Eve, a Mystery,” held the place of 
honor at the third entertainment of the Society of Musical 
Arts, which occurred on Tuesday evening, December 21, 
in the ball room of the Astoria. The Choral Society of 
Paterson, New Jersey, with Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske as Jead- 
er, gave an excellent performance of the cantata, but the 
necessity of using English words severely handicapped 
the soloists,and the audience did not follow their efforts 
in a spirit of appreciation or with any sign of approval. 
Madame Sembrich, seated in a box to the left of the stage, 
gave generous expression to her recognition of Madame 


Anna Burch’s earnestness of purpose as Hee, but this en- 


couragement was not taken up by other listeners, and in- 
deed an irreverent murmur of conversation supplied an 
undercurrent to a greater portion of the work. Mr. Max 
Heinrichs sang the music allotted to Adam very intelli- 
gently, and the recitatives from the Narrator were cared 
or by Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, the possessor of a strong 
tenor voice of good quality, but unfortunately produced 
in a faulty manner calculated to impair the strength and 
beauty of the middle and lower registers. 


Among the pleasant musical evenings arranged for Jan- 
uary and February are to be included four recitals by 
the Adamowski Trio. The first of this subscription serics 
is to take place on the evening of January 8, with Miss 
re Eustis, a new candidate for honors, as the soloist. 

adame Adamowski—better known as the charming Pol- 
ish pianist, Mile. Szumowska, who figured constantly in 
our concert-rooms a few years ago—will alsé take part in 
the concerts. 


Be a es 
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OUR PARIS 
LPT ER: 


\ E decided that the most brilliant function we had 

seen in Paris for a long time was the reception, at 
the Académie Francaise, of André Theuriet to fill the 
chair of Alexandre Dumas fils, with response by Paul 
Bourget. If it be true that one enjoys things iu direct 
proportion to the difficulty of achieving them, a reception 
at the Academy should mark one of the red-letter days 
of existence. It dawns upon one more and more as you 
live here that every place is filled. Not only are there 
seats for only forty Immortals, and one of these must die 
before the halo of French immortality can descend upon 
others, but there are seats for only just so many of the 
mortals. In other places, as mortals increase and multi- 
ply on the face of the earth, new buildings are built to 
accommodate them, with more seats. In Paris not so. 
The gray old pile of the Mazarin Palace has looked out 
over the Seine for nearly a hundred years, and the tiny 
amphitheatre inside it has grown neither larger nor small- 
er. So precisely the same struggles and tragedies and 
comedies and heart- burnings to enter it, and sit down 
among the Immortals, and be one of tout Paris, go on 
perpen. and will go on to the end of the chapter. 

**Dear dead women! What has become of all the gold 
used to brush and hang their bosoms?” one thought, as on 
yesterday she watched the file of beautiful women throng- 
ing into the amphitheatre, and in a chill white atmosphere, 
which, until it took on color and perfume from exquisite 
toilettes and subtle scents, seemed, like tradition, crystal- 
lized thought of the past. What has been the end of all 
their struggles? Who are the Immortals now? 








ae 











Alice and I are very mortal, and rarely struggle for any- 
thing, not having been gifted originally with eagle wings. 
Some days the gods are good to us, and throw gifts into 
our laps without our struggling, which we accept with a 
joy tempered by the world-worn philosophy that the next 
post, which they evidently control, may bring us some- 
thing perfectly horrid. Whatever it may be, it is gen- 
erally accompanied with a good deal of derangement of 
our mortal plans. An invitation to the Academy, for in- 
stance, if it comes from a member of the Instituté»aad 
not from an Academician, besides depriving us of our 
breakfast, means hunting up two men to start off at six 
in the morning and faire la queue—that is to say, take 
places in the line before tle door, and keep them for us 
Lill the doors open at twelve. 

Tradition does not allow the seats in the Academy to 
be numbered; but it seemed to us the most amusing thing 
possible that the new custom should have been inaugu- 
rated of numbering the queue. Each member of the long 
‘“‘tail” of concierges, white-capped bonnes, blue-bloused 
commissionnaires, des humbles gens ready to earn from five 
to ten francs simply by standing and waiting, held a lit- 
tle oblong red invitation, on the back of which a liveried 
attaché of the Academy had marked a number. It was not 
till about half past eleven that carriages emblazoned with 
old armorial bearings began to line the quai, that charm- 
ingly dressed women and distinguished -looking men 
with red ribbons in their button-holes began to step out 
of them and put color and animation into the waiting line 
of humanity. At five minutes before twelve not a blue 
blouse nor a white cap was left. As the stroke of the 
hour rang solemnly out, just as it had rung out so many 
times for a hundred years on just such scenes, another 
liveried individual appeared with an enormous key. Two 
policemen stood at the door to see that every one entered 
in turn, and in less than a minute one was precariously 
picking her way up the tiniest, narrowest, most tortuous 
sinircase that ever existed. Two minutes later and the 
sixty or so of places in the lowest of the low-hanging 
stone balconies to which we had been invited were ev- 
ery one filled. All the queue who arrived after sixty 
had sorrowfully turned away. 


Then there was nothing to do but to sit there for an 
hour till time for the thing to commence. The Académie 
Francaise is an extremely solemn place. There seemed 
to be none of that bright gayety, that air of a social func- 
tion, which hangs about first nights or varnishing-days, or 
any of the other gatherings of tout Paris. Nobody 
seemed to talk except in subdued whispers. Now and 
then there was a sort of suppressed murmur, as the audi- 
ence recognized, for instance, Madame Alexandre Dumas 
jils, whose husband’s successor it was who was to take a 
place under the cupola; now it was the distinguished 
white -haired old lady who was immortalized by the 
great playwright as the creator of the ‘‘ Dame aux Ca- 
mélias,”” Madame Doche. 

Now it was the Princesse Mathilde, now Madame Al- 
phonse Daudet, and a perfect little hum of admiration 
ran through the house as every one exclaimed, ‘‘ La belle 
Madame Ganthereau.” It made me think of the stories 
one reads of the old days of Madame Récamier. Madame 
Ganthereau is not a beauty in the strict sense of the word, 
and yet in all that audience of the fashion and beauty of 
Paris she stood out quite by herself apart. She was 
dressed quite in a style of her own, in black, with a great 


ruff of creamy old lace forming a frame-work for her 


clear-cut Grecian face. Her hair was banded away from 
her face and done in a Greek knot. The bonnet was no- 
thing more than a flat ornament of jets, of a shape and 
style all its own, worn like a little crown. 


The details of a reception at the Academy have been 
written so many times that everybody knows them now. 
Everybody knows how, at last, the double rows of sol- 
diers outside ‘‘ present arms”; how a thrill of impatience 
runs through the audience; how an imposing a 
man in silk knickerbockers and a gold chain throws open 
the door at last, and the Academicians, one by one, saun- 
ter in in their green coats embroidered with silken palms, 
bow and smile to their friends. and sit down on the 
wooden benches covered with faded green velvet, that 
form hemicycles instead of fauteuils. In the days of 
Louis XIV., when the Academy was founded, the Im- 
mortals actually sat in forty arm-chairs, exactly alike, so 
that the estate of no one man could be greater than that 
of the other. 
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Yesterday it was only Jules Claretie, Gasten Boissier, 
a venerable-looking old gentleman with many decora- 
tions and the title of perpetual secretary of the Academy, 
and Paul Bourget who sat in arm-chairs—the beautiful old 
Empire chairs behind the Speaker's desk. M. Theuriet 
read his discourse on Alexandre Dumas fils from one side, 
and one could not but feel, as during the two long hours 
that it and M. Bourget’s reply lasted the words fell into 
an almost breathless silence, that it was one of the mem- 
orable occasions in the lives of men when words worth 
uttering were being said. 


I sat just where I watched the face of Sardou, who 
leaned forward with his elbow on one knee, and never 
lost a single word. He must have been thinking, I sup- 
pose, of the day when some one would be making of him 
what would be called a final and definitive portrait, such 
as Paul Bourget was handing down to posterity of Alex- 
andre Dumas. Theuriet’s finest point was that it was 
Dumas fils who had been the precursor of Ibsen—that is, 
who had founded a theatre full of consciences which seek 
a rule of conduct from within, and which, having found 
that role, oppose it to social convention. The introduc- 
tion on the stage of an ‘idealism militant” was Theu- 
riet’s expression. 

He is a type of the provincial Parisian, a friendly-look- 
ing, genial little man, with gray hair and short gray beard, 
who has apotheosized the simple life of country towns, 
and has written most charming pastoral verses. His books 
and his poems are genre pictures like Dutch paintings. 
He believes that the human plant only thrives by being 
deeply rooted to the native soil. He believes in tradition, 
in convention. He is everything that is opposed to the 
** déracinés ” of to-day. 

Paul Bourget’s answer, too long to even quote here, was 
a chef-d’euvre. When we came out, as we walked along 
the boulevards, even the newsboys were talking of it. 

As we stopped in at Doucet’s a moment to inquire 
about the health and progress of Alice’s last new frock— 
‘*Did you see Madame Gaston Deschamps?” asked Ma- 
dame Amélie, eagerly. ‘‘ We created a new dress for her to 
wear, of violet velvet, and I made it, Oh, but I am very 
fond of André Theuriet! And you, my petite Jeanne ?” 
turning to the first vendeuse. ‘‘Oh yes, indeed!” said 
the pretty Jeanne. Thus does Paris appeal to all the 
rounds of the ladder! KATHARINE DE FOREsT. 




















DEBUTANTES’ GOWNS. 


[)SBCTANTEs are just now very prominently before 
the public, and their gowns absorb a great cleal of at- 
tention, not only from other people, but from themselves. 
This year it would seem as though the costumes designed 
for the young girls who are introduced are particularly 
attractive, and certainly the fashions seem to be especially 
suited to young people. There is less exaggeration in 
pag as than there was a year ago. Street costumes 
are exceedingly simple and girlish. In-door gowns are 
fashionable in all colors and materials; ball gowns of net, 
gauze, and transparent material are certainly most girlish 
in effect, while the gowns worn for the coming-out re- 
ceptions are as simple as graduation gowns used to be— 
while at the same time in all there are a daintiness and 
finish which good taste alone can bestow. 

Great attention is paid to the gown a girl wears at her 
first reception, which entertainment now takes place in 
the afternoon, and to which all acquaintances are bidden. 
High-necked gowns are obligatory, even a square neck is 
not considered ap- 
propriate, and the 
nearest approach to 
an evening gown is 
the shirred yoke and 
sleeves, which are 
worn with the waists 
cut like a child’s 
guimpe frock. There 
are many different 
materials used for 
these gowns—cash- 
mere, light cloth, 
bengaline, India silk, 
and a variety of new 
white wool materials. 
A particularly pretty 
gown, made of what 
looked like white 
Lansdowne, had. the 
skirt demi-train, and 
trimmed with a 
broad flounce of the 
same material. It 
was caught up in 
scallops at regular 
intervals, and fasten- 
ed with bow -knots 
of white taffeta, the 
ends of which were 
The waist was made in blouse effect in front, 


fringed. 
with a deep Marie Antoinette fichu with short ends. 
There was a high collar and an inside ruche of white taf- 


feta, and a sash with long ends, also of taffeta. Around 
the throat were worn two rows of pearls outside the col- 
lar. The sleeves were of thin material, shirred length- 
wise from shoulder to wrist. 

Another gown was of white cashmere, trimmed with 
ruffles of the same around the foot of the skirt. The waist 
at the back was tight-fitting, but in front was bloused, and 
had a short bolero jacket made of braided ribbon. There 
was a large net cravat and a large net sash, the ends of 
which were trimmed with lace. Not a particle of color 
was to be seen about the gown, save in the large bouquet 
of pink roses which the girl carried, but the gown was 
exquisitely dainty and girlish. 


GIRLS’ RECEPTION GOWNS. 


To wear at the receptions of other girls there must be 
some costume smarter than the ordinary tailor gown 
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for street and church wear; for this purpose velvet and 
cloth gowns, and occasionally all-cloth gowns, are worn, 
A very smart and yet simple gown is made of gray cloth, 
the skirt perfectly plain and not very wide, and hung so 
that it is full at the back, not long, but touching all the 
way round. The waist is of velvet, made with a deep 
yoke of white satin and high stock-collar. The body of 
the waist is of velvet, just a shade deeper than the cloth, 
and is trimmed across the front with bands of chinchilla 
fur, which are put on diagonally. The sleeves are very 
long, finished only with a deep cuff. With this is carried 
a large chinchilla 
muff. The hat is of 
gray velvet, trimmed 
with gray ostrich 
plumes. 

An entire costume 
of velvet is made 
with plain skirt, and 
the waist is blouse 
shape,spangled with 
green paillettes; the 
sleeves are plain, and 
the collar high and 
straight. The color 
is a vivid green, and 
the hat worn with it 
is a large picture-hat 
of the same shade of 
green velvet, trim- 
med with the natu- 
ral-color ostrich tips. 
Another smart gown 
of gray cloth has the 
waist made a blouse 
covered with scroll- 
work of round white 
braid with a gilt thread. It opens at the throat, turning 
back with small revers, which are faced with white satin, 
and there is a high collar of white satin, laid in tucks, 
and a very large bow with lace ends. With this is worna 
hat of black velvet with long plumes, the brim faced with 
bright cerise—a most unbecoming color to any one who 
has not a beautiful complexion. 





EVENING GOWNS. 


The tulle, net, and gauze evening gowns for young 
girls are simply bewitching this season, and the ball- 
rooms look like flower gardens from the different colors 
displayed. A most charming gown of pale pink tulle is 
made with a double skirt over satin lining; the first skirt 
is accordion-pleated, but very carefully shaped and fitted; 
over this is another skirt, also of tulle, but much finer in 
mesh, and not made nearly so full. The waist is of tulle 
draped over satin; one sleeve is merely a pink satin bow; 
the other is of loops of tulle, in which are tied sprays of 
pink roses. A spray of roses goes across the waist and 
falls down on to the skirt. 

Another gown of tulle, also pink, has chenille dots all 
over it. The waist is covered with tulle laid in folds, 
which are caught down in the centre of the front with a 
bunch of pink orchids. All around the bottom of the 
skirt are bunches of orchids put into ruchings of tulle. 
The sleeves are very small, and are made of tulle, one 
having no flowers and the other a spray of the orchids. 
In blue and white gauze is a very charming gown made 
with the front breadth slashed at either side, and showing 
an inner pleating of white tulle. Around each slashing 
are ruches of white tulle edged with blue baby-ribbon. 
The waist, which is tight-fitting as far as the darts in 
front, has folds of the material draped down into a point. 
On the left sleeve—or rather the left shoulder, for the 
sleeve consists only of bows of ribbon—there is a spray 
of maidenhair fern, wonderfully natural in appearance. 
There is a wide sash of the material of the gown trimmed 
across the ends with tulle ruchings edged with baby-rib- 
bon. This gown is quite unique in coloring, and the ma- 
terial is very new, only a little of it having as yet been 
brought over to this country. 


STREET GOWNS. 


A smart street gown is a necessity quite as much as are 
the others, but it may be exceedingly simple. A bright 
blue, the different shades of tan and pale gray, are all 
counted among the colors for young girls to wear. The 
tans and the grays are particularly becoming, and the 
smartest are very simply made. The Russian blouse is 
really smarter for young girls than it is for older women, 
and a favorite style that the swell tailors are making up is 
cut with square epaulettes over the shoulders and the 
blouse fastening straight down the front, with a military 
collar and a short 
basque piece, which 
is adjustable. 

Corduroys and 
uncut velvets are 
also greatly in favor 
for young girls. The 
seal- brown cordu- 
roys and velveteens 
look extremely well, 
either with seal-skin 
or light gray fur, and 
there are some yel- 
low-fox furs which 
require the clearest 
of complexions to 
be becoming; but 
when they are, and 
are worn with yel- 
lowish-tan gowns, 
they are immensely 
smart and attractive. 
These materials are 
made up without 
any trimming, the 
plain skirt and the 
short jacket, double- 
breasted, and fastened with handsome buttons, being con- 
sidered the best style. There isa gray uncut velvet which 
looks like corduroy, and which is made up with touches 
of yellow and trimmed with bands of mink fur. If it is 
simply made it looks girlish and pretty, but if at all elab- 
orate, it is quite too old-looking, and is by no means so 
satisfactory as the dark brown. 











LUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK. 


‘>: first meeting of the Connecticut State Federation of Women's Clubs was held 

December 8, in the chapel of the North Church, Bridgeport. Last spring the Eng- 
lish Literary Club of Bridgeport, one of the oldest and most influential clubs in the State, 
issued an invitation to Connecticut clubs to meet in Bridgeport and form a State feder 
ation. The clubs which gathered were finely entertained by nine of the Bridgeport clubs. 
This fall Bridgeport was again found to be the most convenient place of meeting, but the 


federation insisted upon permitting no further service from the city’s hospitable clubs than 
to meet incoming delegates at the station and to act as ushers. ‘‘ Little Connecticut,’ 

writes the federation secretary, ‘‘ with the sturdy independence of the colony which 
refused to give up its Charter, is making an attempt to be as independent as possible. 

There seems no good reason why a federation of clubs should not be treated upon the 
same business basis as other conventions, rather than to be entertained at great cost and 
weariness to some hospitable club. Connecticut is in some ways peculiar. It is a small 
State, with few large cities, and long stretches of country. Only nine clubs in the 


federation number more than fifty members. It has seemed wise to hold one-day meet- 
ings, acd have them oftener than once a year. It is proposed that the federation shall 
pay its own bills, as far as possible, as in this way some of the smaller clubs in the coun 
try districts may have the pleasure of a meeting of the association in their own homes. 
Luncheon at a moderate sum will be served by a church aid society or woman’s ex- 
change, and in this way another organization of women will be helped. It may be found 
hard to maintain this independence, because of the present low rates for dues in State 
federations, to which the Bazar has recently called attention. There seems no way to ad- 
just this without bearing too hard upon the smaller clubs. Perhaps some of the power 
ful federations may lead the way in taxing the big department clubs more largely in pro 
portion than is now the custom. The dues seem to be paid cheerfully, and they are always 
ready in federating, having found the value and delight of enlarging their own circles.” 


‘THE DAY'S SESSION WAS VALUABLE and interesting. The report of the corresponding 
secretary announced thirty-seven clubs in the federation, and a total membership, approx 
imately, of 1700. The roll-call showed only eight out of the long list of elected delegates 
absent—an evidence of Connecticut's deep interest in her new organization. The business 
was promptly disposed of, the revised by-laws being adopted as a whole after one reading. 
A beautiful ebony and ivory gavel was presented by the Central Club of Norwalk, in a 
wilty speech by Dr. Emily Pardee, and the entire day was one of sustained interest and 
pleasure, and most successfully inaugurated the federation. A second meeting will be 
held early next June The officers of the new body are—president, Mrs. , K. Noble, 
Norwalk; vice-president, Mrs. H. H. Pyle, Bridgeport; corresponding secretary, Miss D. 
8. Pinneo, Norwalk; treasurer, Mrs. W. A. King, Willimantic; auditor, Mrs. H. M. Barber, 
Seymour; chairman State Cor. G. F. W. C., Mrs, W. R. Hopson, Bridgeport. Directors, 


Mrs. G. E. Terry, Waterbury; Mrs. B. F. Walker, Bridgeport; Miss A. G. Stanley, New 
Britain; Mrs. F. E. Hartwell, Danbury. 


Tae ArunpeL CLvB or BALTMore is rejoicing in a beautiful portrait of Lady Anne 
Arundel, in whose honor the club was named. The picture is a eopy in oil, by Mr. Louie 
Dietrich, of a portrait by Vandyck, which is in the possession of the present Baron of 
Arundel, and was the gift to the club by Mrs. Joseph H. Rieman. The occasion of its 
presentation was made an interesting one. After its formal offer, and acceptance by Mrs 
E. T. King, the portrait was unveiled. An interesting address was contributed on the 
Arundel family, particularly of the Lady Anne who became the wife of Lord Baltimore, 
and died in 1649, in the very flower of her beauty, at the untimely age of thirty-three. 
Following this was an address from Mr. David Randell, of Annapolis, giving an account 





BLACK CLOTH COSTUME.—[Sre Page 5.) 


of his visit to Wardour Castle, England, the seat of the present Lord Arundel. 
The Arundel Club is peculiarly fortunate in thus having a name of distinguished 
antiquity, and one around which centre associations of peculiar interest and 
ry significance in the history of the city of its birth. 


THE IDEA VoIceD BY Mrs. DonaLD McLEAN, regent of the New York Chapter 
of the D.A.R., at the joint meeting at Brooklyn, recently, of that and the Fort 


3 Greene chapters, suggesting the presentation of a piece of memorial silver to the 

: French government, has been received with interest and approbation. Mrs. 

McLean considers that such a gift on the part of the Daughters of the American 

r Revolution would be only a fitting testimonial of the gratitude which that body and 


all American citizens feel for the signal aid rendered to us by Frenchmen in the 
critical moment of our history. In replying to Mrs. McLean, on behalf of Fort 
Greene Chapter, Mrs. Earle, vice-regent of the chapter, warmly endorsed the plan. 
Mrs. McLean proposes to bring the matter before the National Congress of the 
D.A.R., which will convene in Washington in February; and the gift, if decided 
upon, will be presented in 1900, the exposition year of France. 

The joint meeting of the two big chapters of Greater New York was one of 
the brilliant D.A.R. events of the winter in this vicinity. The newly appointed 
regent of the Fort Greene Chapter, Mrs. 8. B. Duryea, received the guests. The 
rooms were beautifully trimmed, and there was, besides, the charm of well 
dressed women, flowers, and music. A beautiful array of color tables was presided 
over by attractive young women, who were dispensers of varied and dainty 


hospitality in the way of tea, chocolate, lemonade, and fre uppés. Mrs. McLean's 
address was forcible and brilliant. 


IN A CIRCULAR LETTER THE TEMPORARY CommiTreE of the National Feder- 
° ation of Women’s Musical Clubs announces the meetings for the permanent organ- 
ization of the association on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 25 and 26, at Chi- 
cago. All musical clubs and all clubs having a department devoted to music are 
eligible, and are requested to send delegates. The federation benefits, other than 
those of a are-—that courses of study of all musical subjects may 
be planned, and a musical bureau may be established; thus the officers of the 
organization may correspond immediately with the great artists, or with agents, 
thereby gaining better terms by engaging these artists for several clubs than is 
possible under the present isolated conditions. Yearly programmes may be 
wrranged according to plans deemed most desirable, and women’s new composi- 
tions will receive better attention. Through the secretaries, arrangements may be 
made to exchange *‘ year-books,” programmes, etc., among clubs belonging to 
the federation; and exchanges of musical works, including choruses, chamber 
music, and orchestral music can be effected, thereby reducing the expense of 
purchasing large quantities of new music. It is hoped that the annual meetings 
will gradually become marked events as musical festivals, upon which occasions 
the greatest artists of the musical world will participate.. Lastly, and most im- 
portant of all, it is confidently expected that the standard of musical composi- 
tions and production among the clubs will be raised as a result of interchange of 
thought through correspondence and meetings. Clubs are urged to send names 
— . and addresses of delegates, with choice of president for the first year, as prompt- 
ly as possible. The expense of this first meeting will be the railroad fare of the 
age delegate, the small annual dues, and possibly hotel bill for two days in Chicago. 
\ SW’ \ If a club cannot send a delegate, yet wishes to join, this willingness may be sig- 
ike ~ nified, and a short report of the club’s work may be sent to be read. Address 
the corresponding secretary, Miss F. Marion Ralston, 3431 Lucas Avenue, St 
Louis, Missouri. Marcaret Hamiutron WELCH. 





COSTUME OF PLUM-COLORED TAMISE CLOTH.-—(See Paes 5.) 
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PARIS DINNER GOWN FROM MESDAMES EMMA AND 


MARIE WEILLE. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


I IGH-NECKED dinner gowns are seen more often 

this winter than for many seasons past, and although 
they are not strictly in fashion for large dinners, are con- 
sidered possible at small informal entertainments. The 
favorite ones are made of white tulle and black lace, and 
one most charming gown, designed by Marie and Emma 
Weille, is made on a white satin lining completely cov- 
ered with tulle and black Chantilly lace. The waist is in 
the form of a blouse, and is trimmed in front with four 


PARIS RECEPTION 


GOWN FROM MADAME MOULINES 
ROTTNER. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


black tulle ruches which go lengthwise from neck to belt. 
The sleeves are shirred the entire length, made without 
lining, and trimmed at the top and wrist with lace ruffles. 
The collar, cuffs, and belt are all made of jet nail-head 
passementerie most beautifully cut. The skirt is quite 
plain as to shape, not very full nor flaring. There is an 
effect of an apron front of white tulle trimmed at the 
bottom with tiny tucks and ruchings. The back and side 
breadths are of the Chantilly lace over tulle, the pattern 
of the lace showing to great advantage. 

A smart ball gown, exceedingly dainty and pretty, is 
made of point d’esprit net of a very light blue, The skirt 
is trimmed with three flounces, the lowest straight around 
at the foot, the two upper ones shaped so that they are 
deeper in front and the back and high at the sides. They 
are trimmed with two rows of blue satin ribbon It is an 
especially graceful skirt, and one that is particularly be- 
coming to a slender figure. The waist is in blouse shape, 
cut with a round low neck, and trimmed over the shoul- 
ders with a full net ruffle, on which are three bands of 
blue satin ribbon. The belt is of blue satin 

A light calling costume—that is, in effect—is made of 
cloth of a very light beige color. The skirt is trimmed 
on either side of the front breadth with pieces of guipure 
lace at the top and at the foot, while between the two 
points is braiding formed by little satin ribbons of a dark- 
er beige shade. The waist is a blouse which falls over a 
belt of satin, and opens far enough to show an under- 
blouse of lace. The fronts are faced with a fine piece of 
guipure lace connecting with a yoke, and epaulettes also 
of the guipure. On the back and the fronts of the waist 
are bands of the satin ribbon arranged in plaid effect, 
The collar is of draped turquoise velvet with a lace ruche, 

An effective street gown, designed by Madame Moulines 
Rottner, is noticeable for its exceeding plainness as well 
as for the smart look which it has. The skirt is of me- 
dium width, and long enough to touch the ground all 
around. Between the belt and the hem are two rows of 
black braid put on in scallops. The short jacket is of the 
same color as the skirt, a soldier blue, covered entirely 
with appliqué of cloth put on like braid. The jacket is a 
blouse at the back, the fulness gathered in under a belt, 
which slips underneath the front piece. There are wide 
revers and a Medici collar, which are faced with yellow 
guipure lace, with embroidery of black chenille. 


THE JANUARY COLOR PLATE. 


 'y- smartest costumes for midwinter wear are the 
very plain cloth ones made to wear with fur jackets 
Fur jackets are exceedingly attractive in shape and style 
this season From McCreery & Co. is one made in a 
blouse shape, of the finest Persian lamb; the collar and 
revers are of chinchilla, and the muff is also of chinchilla, 
There is a belt of cut steel studded with turquoise. This 
coat may be worn with the revers turned back, or one 
rever can be folded under and the other over, to fasten at 
the side, as in a double-breasted coat; or it can be made 
rather more smart by being left unhooked to the waist- 
line, showing a fancy vest, which makes it suitable for re- 
ceptions and teas’ While this style is the one most in 
favor for a fur blouse, the same effect can be gained by 
using cloth or velvet, and trimming with fur or heavy 
braid The back is tight-fitting, and the sleeves are of 
medium size; the collar must be cut high and flaring, and 
so arranged that it can be turned down if desired. 

The hat has a draped crown of turquoise-blue velvet, 
with a soft brim of crushed satin antique, which has much 
the effect of the broadtail fur. Two featherlike orna- 
ments of cut jet on a transparent gauze foundation are 
put up at one side and curve over the crown, 


EVENING CLOAK. 
See illustration on front page. 


the; cloaks worn over evening gowns are such marvels 
of workmanship and beauty this winter that it seems 
almost a pity that they can only be used as wraps. A 
superb one from la maison Druithe et Anglés is made of 
white moiré brocaded with gold. The cloak is trimmed 
over the shoulders and around the bottom with flounces 
of white Liberty mousseline de soie, crossed with full 
ruches of golden-yellow mousseline. At the bottom of 
the cloak there are three of these ruches on the flounces, 
while on the shoulders there are only two. There is a 
high collar in Medici shape, which is made of the bro- 
caded moiré, and there is an extra outside collar made of 
ostrich plumes of pure white, which curl over the brocade 
collar 
Under this cloak is worn a gown of green moiré velvet, 
the skirt cut in bell shape, with fan pleatings at either 
side of the front breadth, the seams are slashed, and show 
a line of white trimmed on either side by ruching, while 
three bands of the same ruching go all around the foot of 
the skirt. In the hair is an aigrette of ostrich plumes. 


WINTER GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 4. 


LACK cloth costumes have been fashionable for really 

a surprising length of time. Last season they were 
considered the smartest gowns, and this winter they are 
as much in favor asever It is really wonderful how 
many new designs there are in all-black gowns which 
to the uninitiated might seem alike. The trimmings, of 
course, add very much to the general effect, and give a 
touch of coloring that varies the monotony One of the 
smartest gowns of this season has the skirt made quite 
long, and most elaborately trimmed with stitched bands of 
black satin. There are five around the foot of the skirt, 
and then there is a space, and aain five more bands, while 
around the front and over the hips are perpendicular lines 
of alternate lengths. 

The waist is cut a round short jacket in the back, and 
at the front is opened with double sets of revers, the in- 
ner one of white satin striped with rows of black velvet 
baby-ribbon; there is a vest of shirred white tulle, and a 
white tulle neck-tie with lace ends. All around the revers, 
collar, and belt are pipings of cerise velvet. The sleeves 
are of medium size, a regular coat-sleeve shape, trimimed 
at the top and wrist with perpendicular bands of satin. 

A smart costume of plum-colored tamise cloth with a 
plaid effect in black is exceedingly attractive, and in 
many respects quite novel. The skirt is one of this year’s 
models, with the Spanish flounce attached to the upper 
part by a narrow fold of black satin. Around the foot is 
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PARIS EVENING GOWN FROM MESDAMES 


MARIE WEILLE. 


EMMA AND 


a band of plum-colored velvet, through the centre of 
which is a narrow band of black satin There is a blouse- 
waist, made very simply, of white satin striped with black 
velvet. There is nothing unusual about it—it is just in 
the ordinary blouse shape, but to wear over it is an ex- 
ceedingly smart jacket of the cloth like the skirt, It is short, 
not reaching to the waist-line, fits to perfection, and is 
finished around with a band of black satin. It has a 
high flaring collar faced with plum-colored velvet, the 
cuffs are of velvet, and at the top of the sleeves is a velvet 
cap A band of black satin ribbon goes around the collar 
and is tied in front with a sailor knot. 





BRAIDED CLOTH GOWN FROM MADAME MOULINES 
ROTTNER. 








THE FASHIONABLE GIRL. 


Sly IS age, so full of promise and performance to the vil 
lage maid, has not, it seems to me, much improved 
the conditions of the fashionable, well- born, and well- 
endowed girl as it should have done, proportionately. 
Perhaps that may be partially accounted for by the fact 
that one who is born su fortunate has no future before her 
but that of lesser fortune. 

The fashionable girl of fifty years ago was in this re- 
public a very enviable object: 


Her voice! whate'er she said enchanted ; 
Like music to the heart it went. 
And her dark eyes! how eloquent, 
And what they would, ‘twas granted. 


I remember, long years ago, being the travelling com- 
panion of such a one, “ a young lady from Boston, of the 
highest fashion,” on a stage-coach—for there were no 
Pullman palace-cars invented then even for this enviable 
creature—and I remember well the awe with which she in- 
spired me. I have known princesses since with calmness; 
they have never made my heart quake as she did. 

Later on she became my schoolmate and friend, but the 
echo of that word ‘‘ fashion ” remained even after I found 
that she was most commonplace, and, quite fortunately, 
was unaware of my first unnecessary heart-quake. 

There were, particularly in Boston, daughters of the 
richest aud most distinguished men there, who had the 
most assured future; who afterwards took their place in 
the brilliant galaxy of beautiful and accomplished women 
of rank in London; who became, as they deserved to be, 
the graces of foreign courts, the ornaments of the ever- 
varying society at Washington—homely as it was in its 
simplicity, although bearing all the prestige of high rank— 
who were reared in habits of economy and thrift, and 
who had no “ fine-lady airs” at all, and who have proved 
to me, by many a bright illustrious scene, that these 


NEW ENGLAND MATRONS KNEW HOW TO MAKE 
GENTLEWOMEN 


of the best class of their daughters. I remember well the 
daughter of the then first citizen of Boston sitting at a 
window in Park Place practising her harp in the plainest 
calico gown ever seen; and perhaps ostentatiously so, 
for her mother believed in “‘ pointing a moral” to every 
looker-on. It was by the sale of those hideous calicoes 
that her father had grown so rich; there may have been 
something of the old motto, *‘ Rohan, je suis,” in this 
calico gown. At any rate, we all knew, who looked on, 
that there were plenty of good gowns upstairs; and we 
believed her to be fashionable, and knew her to be fash- 
ionable, and we never wondered that she rose to be ad- 
mired in purple and fine linen later on. This modest 
girl, “ great in her own despite” when she came to shine 
amongst a titled but not a fairer or a more fascinating 
race, was the same unpreteiding sweet person as in Bos- 
ton. What we called Fashion in those days, although 
it included accomplisiiment and fine clothes (at the proper 
time), was also held to include the development of the 
wise exquisitely feminine qualities — grace, refinement, 
sweetness of disposition, womanly sympathies, instinctive 
insight into character, tact, temper (good temper), and 
heurt 

I well remember the intense shock which it gave me to 
see one of these favored beings once do a rude thing, and 
her subsequent misfortunes (for she had a terrible end- 
ing) made me believe for a few years that we were afflict- 
ed with misfortunes because we deserved them. Fashion, 
however, continued a mild-mannered thing, compared 
with what it is now, until after the war, when, with the 
rapid increase of wealth, and the style of dress brought 
out by Eugénie, it took on a much larger and more impe- 
rial bearing. 

Exquisite tact and high breeding gave way to certain 
loud assumptions, plain dressing was no more, and the 
fast woman was born, Although there were still leaders 
of fashion who, like Lady Palmerston, held their tenure 
of power by their fine manners and their excellent char- 
acter, they were elbowed by imitators or would-be rivals, 
who were ghastly traitors to both good taste and good 
manners. And then the word fashionable became, what 
it should never be, a reproach. 

There was a time when the hoop-skirts, the excessive 
trimmings, the jewelry in the daytime, the long trailing 
trains in the street, the ‘‘ Grecian bend,” the tight shoes, 
and the dreadful slavery of the corset threatened the 
health of a fashionable woman. She became anemic; 
she began to refresh her faded cheek with a permanent 
blush; she dyed her hair yellow; she became a poor copy 
of a bad original. There is no doubt that the so-called 


EDUCATION OF A FASHIONABLE GIRL SUFFERED 


during this period. From 1865 to 1885, perhaps even 
longer, there was an extermination of these sensible if 
narrow-minded early Puritan prejudices against extrav- 
agance and against showy attire. It was our age of 
Charles IL , and then began those cloquent protests. 

These are as antique as the Pharaohs. For have we 
not learned that fashion is a power against whose reign 
the pen and the protest are as uvavailing as the umbrella 
against the blizzard? 

The New York 7imes, however, came out in some very 
trenchant papers against fashion, New York extrava- 
gance, and general sinfulness. These were written no 
doubt by Mr. Louis J. Jennings, an Englishman, well re- 
membered in New York. He afterwards married a beau- 
tiful actress, Miss Madeleine Henriques, and took her 
back to England, where he became a member of Parlia- 
ment. He declared that the luxury of New York was 
equal to the classic days of Apicius and Lucullus, the 
folly and extravagance of its women unparalleled, and 
that we might expect the return of the days o! Philippe 
Egalité and of the reign of Charles II. of England. 
cepting in the dresses of men, the “ Patriarchs” might equal 
a ball at the Petit Trianon or Versailles. But of course 
the black coats saved us from quite the latter humiliation. 

It is refreshing to observe in this same paper a oe 
paragraph about Peter Cooper, who had just celebra 
his ninetieth birthday—this Times of 1880: 

Meantime, ax ninety years is but a span, the hale and hearty old 
man roceived his friends at dinner, and was as cheerful as the best; 


BY M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 

he has suffered no loss of memory, and is as capable of enjoyment as 
ever. He celebrated his birthday by giving away about a million, and 
in enlarging those benevoleht schemes by which he has made his 
name immortal. 

So, if that particular copy of the Times gets buried in 
some corner-stone, to be read by the New-Zealanier, let 
us hope that Peter Cooper will save us, in his estimation. 

There is nothing more banal than to read these diatribes 
against fashion, unless from them we can draw some les- 
sons which shall help people in the present to live more 
seusibly—that, I fear, is impossible. 

The moral I derive is that it was somewhat more of an 
advantage to a young girl to be fashionadle then than it is 
now; that she inten herself more, and that when ex- 
cess was a new thing, it was a much gayer thing. In 
hearing young girls talk of fashion, of Newport, of the 
coming ball, to-day, I find them full of eunui; they de- 
clare society to be stupid, and they 


HAVE NOT THAT ENTHUSIASM WHICH I REMEMBER 


to have felt as the season opened. I suppose satiety 
must have done its perfect work. 

And yet it is strange that it should be so. The gay, dis- 
solute, and capricious Russian women, who have every- 
thing their own way, and who alone can be compared to our 
young women in beauty and in extravagance in dress, are 
always very much pleased with themselves and with Fate. 
To obey their high behests, the Parisian modistes work 
night and day. They are not satisfied with elegance; the 
must have variety, and, to use a favorite term of their 
own, diablerie— Russian women. A Russian woman is 
learned, she is great in her power of amusing herself, yet 
she must have Monte Carlo, and she will play fox and 
goose in the Walnut Grove. The Tartar is under her skin: 
she is amused. Next to her are the Irish ladies; with 
them it is ‘‘Heigh ho, Tantivy!” all o~7 long; and the 
English, whom the French once called ‘ gauche” and 
melancholy, can give the others points, and beat tuem in 
the field on the back of a fine horse. 

I do not then see where the unsatisfied feeling comes in. 
Is it that we have a lingering drop of that melancholy 
which made Sir John Froissart say that the English took 
their pleasure sadly? Is it that our climate suddens us? 
Or is it that fashion and frivolity are not to be native 
American growths? 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF FORTUNE IN AMERICA 


may have something to do with it. The very fashion- 
able débutantes of a few winters ago are, many of them, 
now poor, and earning their living by pen, needle, and 
voice—a noble sisterhood of courageous girls, but sadden- 
ing as seen from the fashionable stand-point: a butterfly 
beaten down is alwaysa sorrowful sight. 

But if our English and French critics—and we must also 
include Mr. Rudyard Kipling—have been somewhat severe 
upon us, we can claim that they are even more severe 
upon themselves. Vanity Fair speaks thus of London 
society : 

It simply is not, and the thing that does duty for it, the large coarse 
substitute for what was so delicate and refined, is merely a hideous 
caricature. Blood, pride of race, what are they now? Money; above 
all, the willingness to entertain, entertain, entertain—these are the 
pass-keys to what was once a fortress to be stormed by birth, and 
birth alone. Even good character is not essential, if the wine is 
good, the room handsome, and the orchids beautiful. What matter 
antecedents ? 


Lady Jeune, than whom no woman knows more, has 
written in the same strain. 

Max Nordau’s dreadful philosophy of degeneracy, and 
Ouida’s novel of the Massarenes, which is too painfully 
true, not to speak of What Maisie Knew, by that ethical 
writer Henry James, would scem to point to the fact 
that there is a fatal degeneracy in that world to which 
once the American woman, in the early Victorian era, 
looked for her school of good manners. That is now in 
our memories like the calm grace of a vanished century; 
perhaps it could not be expected to flourish long in our 
tumultuous prosperity. A thousand hurricanes, a tropical 
sun, an icy winter, seem to be the atmosphere which 
must freeze and thaw the American into whatever excel- 
lence is hidden in him. Whatever he does must be done 
ina hurry. We must remember, too, in sober England 
there was then no Nitrate King, no Barney Barnato, no 
Cecil Rhodes, as there was no man with one hundred and 
fifty millions in Boston or New York. 

ut the young 


FASHIONABLE GIRL HAS IMPROVED IMMENSELY 


in the last decade in America. She is well educated; 
she thinks; she works; she loves the country; she has her 
camp in the Adirondacks, and her yacht; she can canoe 
with the best of them; she has her club, her reading 
classes, her church work, her sewing societies; and though 
last, at four o'clock a.M., in the german, she is probably 
first at her charity home in Hester Street at nine next 
morning. What keeps her alive is still her mystery, for 
no soldier on a campaign can work harder; yet she has a 
fine blush, all her own, and an excellent appetite. Does 
she owe this to the newly born pleasure of the bicycle, or 
to golf? For, oh! she golfs such a way!—doesn’t she? 

Certainly she is a vigorous creature; she is emancipated 
from the old slavery of the corset; and Dr. Derby, a dis- 
tinguished oculist, has threatened not to cure her eyes if 
they give out unless she cuts off those terrible heels to her 
shoes—those ‘‘ talons” which have torn out so many good 
things. Thus there are 


TWO SLAVERIES LESS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE 


than there used to be—tight shoes and corsets. There 
was such a slavery to the corset in the past that almost 
every other girl had spine-disease, and I have known 
many a woman die of tight Jacing. 

In fact, one of the most well-remembered melodramatic 
incidents of my childhood was to see a lady in full dress 
fall prone on the floor at a dinner party at my mother’s 
house, where I was peeping from behind the closed door 
to see the guests come in—where I ought not to have been. 

“Give me the carving-knife,” said my mother. 

I threw my apron over my head, lest I might witness 
some cruel surgery. 


But a ‘‘klick” soon told me that there was one less 
corset-lace in the world, one murderer rendered innocuous, 
and the lady recovered after an interval so that she could 
eat her dinner. The noble fresh blood visited her cheek 
again; my mother had proved to be an avatomist of the 
most skilful. 

A thin slender girl does not need to lace, and a stout one 
never should: her heart has all that it can do to sustain 
that robust frame. 

The modern girl of fashion is now 


A SKILLED AND ENTHUSIASTIC PHILANTHROPIST. 


Forty years ago the fashionable girl might have been an 
abolitionist; a Southern girl was kind to her slaves—but 
neither of them knew what we now mean by the word 
“ philanthropy.” 

Fovete has followed prosperity just as the green grass 
withers under a too hot sun. The richer a community is, 
the poorer it is. There were no slums, and very few who 
needed help, in those days. 

Mr. George Ticknor wrote to Miss Edgeworth in 1836, 
‘You could find no poor people within a radius of ten 
miles about Boston.” 

Who could write that now? The fashionable girl of 
that period was kind in reading to the sick, kind to her 
country cousiu in sending her patterns of her last new 
muntilla, but she had very little to do with what we now 
call philanthropy; and herein she was less happy and far 
less useful than her successor of to-day, but her real dis- 
tinction was far greater. The fashionable girl is now de- 
feated by her majorities. There are too many of her. 
She is a noun of multitude, signifying many. She is an 
army with banners. It would be necessary to “ read the 
riot act to disperse her.” At her coming-out tea she may 
have seventy bouquets, but on the next street her friend 
will have eighty. She may be mentioned in six news- 
papers, but ber friend will be mentioned in ten. The in- 
numerable cloud of beautiful, well-born, fortunate débu- 
tantes fills the field of vision as the clover blossoms fill the 
meadows of May. She suffers from a plethora of herself. 
Far different the day when two beauties divided the city of 
Boston between them for a whole winter, and when ae 
belles in New York almost crowded the canvas, It is 
gorgeous for the country, but not so flattering to the indi- 
vidual. 

Americans get very tired of their amusements, their 
new toys, their latest sensation. Even the horse show is 
now considered stale. We read one day of the tremen- 
dously ‘‘swell swagger thing” a certain dog-cart is, but 
in three months it is out of date. Our Park, so well 
adapted to driving, is seldom visiied by the well -ap- 
pointed equipages, and at Newport last summer no one 
with any self-respect would be seen on the lovely Ocean 
Drive. We have no ladies’ row; we have po spring sea- 
sop; we cannot unite on 


WHO IS THE LEADER. OF FASHION; 


we have not that habit which has existed in London, and 
will exist until the end of time, for everybody to go to the 
Park at a certain hour, sure to see everybody else. All 
this is a lack of fashionable unanimity, without which 
there can be no real fashionable life. 

One extraordinary unanimity prevails: all fashionable 
girls and all village maids will go to see the cruel game 
of football played, although they will shudder, in reading 
Quo Vadis, at the games witnessed by the Roman matron 
with composure. But these were as children’s play com- 

ared with the games in which our athletic clubs engage. 
‘he bull-fight of Spain is a bloody sight, but we would 
rather see a bull killed than to see a noble young man 
maimed for life, his back twisted and his collar-bone 
broken, or his leg lamed so that he may never again 
mount a horse, or walk again without a crutch. It 
would improve the fashionable girl did she frown down 
all brutal shows. 

The modern fashionable girl is brilliantly illuminated, 
but there is a doubt if the electric light is as becoming 
as were the old wax candles and the dim astral lamp. 
Fortunately she is generally beautiful; or if not beauti- 
ful. she fills the eye, pleases the taste, is considered worth 
looking at; she is 


COMMANDING, STYLISH, AND GRACEFUL. 


The attention of society sharpens up the wits. Somebody 
once said, ‘I have never met a stupid American gir|; 
would to Heaven that I could!” Perhaps she is under too 
high a light. 

Society in America needs a head. It would be more 
enjoyable if it had something to define it. The amount 
of cleverness which is floating about is enormous; but the 
talk of society is not what it is in England or France, al- 
though there are clubs of women engaged in literary pur- 
suits, who read thoroughly, write well, and some who de- 
vote themselves to scientific pursuits. Yet if these women 
go to England they are considered priggish, as their more 
vivacious sisters are considered impertinent. The mem- 
bers of neither our fashionable nor our unfashionable cir- 
cles are quite understood in England, although I think 
that the unfashionable class is the more popular. 

The members of the Primrose League and the Woman's 
Liberal Federation are always astonished that our women 
of fashion take so little interest in politics. I once heard 
an English woman of rank express surprise because a 
fashionable girl from Washington said: *‘ The administra- 
tion? Oh no, I do not know theni; they are not at all in 
society.” . 

I sup there is not a well-born woman of fashion in 
England who is without a pronounced political bias. 

Those fashionable people who only live to amuse them- 
selves suffer from ennui in this country. 

This faculty for being amused is found to be much 
stronger in the village maid than in the fashionable girl. 
It reminds one of the speech of the old gourmet, who, 
when beg; of by a starving boy for a twenty-five-cent 
piece, said, ‘* No, you rascal; but I will give you twenty- 
five dollars for your appetite.” 

Perhaps the faculty of being amused is temperamental. 
It is certainly a very precious faculty, and one to be ten- 
derly taken care of. Perhaps the less we seek amusement, 
the more amusement will seek us. 
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Constant Reaper.—It is not advisable to buy any very heavy cloth 
for your cape; you would be betier satixfied to get rather a light 
weight and then have your lining heavy enough to add the desired 
warmth, Poplina, brocades, and matelussé are very much used for 
such garments as you wish. 


L. V. V.—Any of the gowns that are made up after the illustrations 
can be of other materials, and the design you refer to can be carried 
out either in cloth or velvet. As to your electric seal cape, you might 
use it with velvet or velours if you have not enough of the fur itself. 
A yoke put in of the velonrs braided in jet will quite transform the 
garment, and you had best follow some of the recent illustrations of 
capes, as you can judge best as to which is most becoming to your 
figure. 


Imoeen.—So mach depends on the price you pay for the making of 
your gowns that it is extremely difficult for me’to advise you as I 
should like to do. With the sum of money you mention there is no 
reason why you should not have a most satisfactory trousscan. To 
begin with, Janugry is not a bad month to buy clothes, for if any of 
the model gowns brought over last autumn have not been sold, you 
can get them at about half the price that was originally asked for 
them, and light-weight winter suits will be all right for next spring. 
I should get as smart a tailor-made garment as possible. If you are 
to be married in your travelling gown, tan cloth braided with a 
lighter shade of tan and made with skirt and jacket will be the smart- 
est. The blouse jackets are impossi)le to tell about for next season ; if 
you get one it will be best not to pat too mach money into it.—A serge 
skirt is the best for morning wear, and a handsome brocade for your 
fancy waiste,—Taffeta silk with chenille dots is the smartest at present. 
I should not advise a mirror poplin. You would much better get a 
handsome quality cf light-weight gray cloth or a bengaline. Eight of 
nuder-wear is quite sufficient, for there is no necessity in accumulating 
lingerie, as fashions change al! the time.—A wedding breakfast is not 
necessary, but any sort of collation will be quite as much trouble and 
also quite as expensive.—When you are settled in your new address 
you must send out your cards; you can enclose them with the an- 
nouncement-cards if you so desire.—The English walking hat or a 
velvet toque will be the best with your gown, and you can have your 
costume made either at a tallor’s or in the tailoring department of any 
of the leading dry-gouds stores, but do not attempt to have it made by 
a dressmaker. 


Mus. F. J. B.—The list of colleges you propose would be too statisti- 
cal to be of general interest in the Bazan, but you will find it in the 
aunual almanacs issued now by most of the principal daily papers. 


Mus. F. F.—To become a member of the National Society of Colonial 
Dames of America it is necessary to be “ descended from some ancestor 
of worthy life who came to reside in an American colony prior to 1750, 
which ancestor, or some one of his descendants, being a lineal ascend- 
ant of the applicant, shall have rendered efficient service to his country 
during the Colonial period, either in the founding of a commonwealth 
or of av institution which has survived and developed into importance, 
or who shall have held an important position in the Colonial govern- 
ment, and who by distinguished services shal] have contributed to the 
founding of this great and powerful nation.” If you can prove the 
possession of these qualifications, address the Secretary, Mrs. William 
B. Reed, No. §25 St. Pau! Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Pansy.—It is an open question whether eyelashes can be made to 
grow very long, or eyebrows dark and heavy, when nature has decreed 
them to be otherwise. But in these matters, as well as upon the other 
points you mention, nature can be assisted to some extent. You will 
find many helpful «ugyestions, which we have not space to repeat here, 
in the series of articles entitled ** Beauty and Hygiene,” published in 
last year’s Bazan and since collected in a small volume, which will be 
mailed by Harper & Brothers for seventy-five cents. 


Désutante.—In answering your question as to the social duties of 
a débutante’s mother regarding her danghter’s young men callers, it is 
not going far astray to say that in this, as in everything else, her duty 
is to guard the young girl as much as possible from any criticiem, and 
while she need not be a stickler for propriety, she should look to it 
that her danghter conforms to all accepted rules of etiquette. When 
she has been out one or two seasons and has established ber reputa- 
tion as being above reproach, the young woman may be less punctil- 
ions about observing les convenancea, but at her entrance into the 
world of society it is wise tu err on the side of being too careful rather 
than on the other.—A mother should anqnestionably greet and be on 
hand to take leave of men callers, although she need not remain in 
the room during al! the time of their stay. ‘The trifling inconvenience 
that it may be for her to come down-stairs for a few moments to meet 
the yonng men will be compensated for in the added respect she and 
her daughter will win. 

As to your second question, whether a girl should invite a man 
to call upon her, or, vice versa, whether the man should be the one to 
make the request, there is some difference of opinion. The really 
correct thing is for the girl's mother to give the invitation, but eti- 
quette is often waived, and whichever seems to be most natural and 
comes about without awkwardness wil! go unquestioned, If a young 
woman has met a man repeatedly at the houxes of her friends and 
fvels sure that he will be a pleasant acquaintance, it is natural that she 
should ask him to come to see her aud meet her mother ; or if the man 
is older than she and more experienced in the ways of the world, he 
may take the initiative and make the request to call and meet her 
mother; the fact that he asks if he may call does not imply that he has 
any more serious intention than wanting to add another to his list of 
pleasant acquaintances, A hostess should most assuredly not invite 
to a large dauce she gives for her débutante daughter a man whom she 
does not know and who has never called at her honee, unless he may 
be the son or a near relative of an old friend, ora distant relative him- 
self, or has some other especial claim to her favor. An invitation toa 
wedding does not demand an acknowledgment unless an answer is 
requested. It is always courteous to send cards to the bride's parents 
oi the day of an out-of-town wedding that one is unable to atiend, 
but euch cards are not obligatory. 


M. E. 1.—You will find an anewer to your question asking how to 
urrange a wedding veil in the “ Answers,” Bazan No, 49.—For a simple 
menn for an afternoon wedding reception I suggest the following . 


Chicken cousommé. 
Creamed oysters. Sandwiches. 
Chicken croquettes, celery salad. 
Individual ices, cake. 

Coffee in demi-tasses, confectionery. 
Lemonade or punch throughout. 


Country.—It is always safe to err on the side of being over-courteous, 
and when one is in doubt as to what is the proper course of action in 
a situation such as you describe, where a bride makes her home after 
her marriage with her parents, and sends ont cards for “ days” witle 
ont any mention on them of her mother, I would certainly advise a 
person who is calling to leave cards for the mother. These cards 
should be handed to the servant who opens the door, or put into a 
card-receiver in the entrance hall; if the caller is a married woman 
she should at this visit—a decided call of cere y and a first call on 
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the bride—leave two of her husband's cards with one of her own for 
each lady. The regulation seize at present for a married woman's 
card is 334 inches long by 234 inches wide if the engraving is in script; 
if it is in block type the card is smaller.—A lady does not remove her 
gloves when she partakes of refreshments at an afternoon tea or recep- 
tion, or indeed at any kind of evening function, unless it is a dinner or 
supper to which she regularly sits down. 

The question of a business mau's social obligations is a much-dis- 
cussed point. Men are pardoned many social shortcomings on the 
groand of the prior claims of business, and certainly either a man or 
woman who is actively engaged in money-making pursuits should be 
exempt from attending such social functions as teas and “ days" if they 
do not feel free to go. But it is another matter if a man accepts an in- 
vitation to such an entertainment as a dinner or theatre party or any 
especial function ; he then owes his hostess an after-call, and although 
married men often shift the burden of making these calls on to their 
wives’ shoulders, unmarried men must make them, and in other in- 
stances also more is expected of a bachelor than a married man, In 
New York, Sunday afternoon is a favorite time for the male sex to do 
their visiting, and I would suggest that the young man to whom you 
refer should call then on the bride, or if he has objections to calling 
on Sunday, why not on an evening? He may mention his regrets that 
he is not able to attend one of her “* Wednesdays,” and is obliged to 
send his card to represent him. The fact that he sends the bride a 
wedding present does not absolve him from the duty of calling on her 
after her marriage. 


Cc. H. W.—You ask what will be the cheapest material that will be 
pretty to use fur the canopy of a brass bed, and for the other furnish- 
ings, such as the valance, spread, and bolster. Although your bed has 
a square frame on which to hang the canopy, it would be very difficult 
for an amateur to make one herself unless she has bad some previous 
experience in upholstery. I would advise having an upholsterer do 
the canopy proper, and then have the hanging, spread, valance, and 
bolster-covering done at home, Cretonne or sateen would be the best 
material to use for the canopy, and I think the prettiest way to arrange 
it is to have the material drawn from the four sides to the centre, and 
finished there with a large rosette of the stuff; or the material may be 
drawn across in folds or shirrs if preferred. A hanging about one 
foot loug should fall from the canopy frame all around, and be trimmed 
with a small ball fringe; the spread and box-bolster covering may be 
of sateen also, but what would be more effective ix fine dotted white 
maslin made up over a plain color, and the valance of the muslin 
alone. Suppose the sateen has a white background and design in pink 
rose-buds, the muslin spread and bolster should be over delicate pink, 
or if the design is green the color of the staff under the muslin should 
be green; of course the bed furnishings correspond with the general 
tone of color in the room. The valance should be plain white dotted 
muslin gathered to fall full and gracefully. 


Emecine J.—Mrs. Candace Wheeler tells me that she studied in no 
schvol of embrvidery or design. Indeed, there were no such schools 
in our conntry when she first tarned her attention to those subjects 
with which she is now always associated. It may, in fact, interest you 
to know that all the work since done in these departments for women 
in our country owes its primal impulse to her interest and endeavor. 

It wax Mrs. Wheeler who founded the Decorative Art Society in New 
York, and who brought about the union since known as that of the 
Aseociated Artists. And it is she who has influenced, guided, coun- 
selled, and instructed art students, designers, and embroiderers in every 
part of the country. 

More than that, it is to Mrs. Wheeler that the credit must be given 
of having founded among nes our distinctive national school of design- 
ing. Continental schools have more or less followed conventionalized 
desigus in decoration; but among us, as you must have noticed, the 
stadent and the designer have taken their inspiration direct from 
nature. It is this looking always to nature for examples and her 
methods which makes the distinguishing character of our school of 
designing—that schoul which Mrs. Wheeler has founded. Japanese 
ideals and Japanese methods have influenced her more than any other. 

She began ber work as a painter, and her embroidery is an outgrowth 
of ber other work. In desiguing needle-work she simply followed the 
same principles which bad governed her in her painting. Asa child 
she was tanght to be a careful needle-wo:man, so that when she came 
to ally her two accomplishments in a new art she found herself 
equipped. But besides all this she has never neglected the study of 
good models, and for years she has been at pains to examine now one 
and now another of the great collections of Kurope. 

As for yourself, you can hardly do better than to study, as you pro- 
pose in Chicago, at the Art Institute or the Decorative Art School. 
Mrs. Wheeler believes in them. Here in New York, while we have a 
Decorative Art School, there are ouly three places in which you could 
study designing pure and simple, mastering the principles to be ap- 
plied to any and all departments of design and decoration, These 
are the School of Artist Artisans, the School of Applied Design, and 
the Cooper Union. 

It is well, however, to remember that there is a tremendous competi- 
tion among designers, as I have been told, and ove must do exceptional 
work to be able to command a fair price. 


Imoexen.—Your friends have spoken well. If you are to marry a 
physician—‘“‘in such a profession a wife can be of much assistance to 
her husband.” But the assigtance you can render him, my dear 
Imogen, will not lie in helping him with his pellets and prescriptions. 

If you want to be an ideal wife to the physician you marry, remem- 
ber to do two things: so to regulate your domestic life that your hus- 
band is left unhampered, free to carry the best of everything in him- 
self to his patients; and never to permit yourself to feel aggrieved 
when your husband does not discuss the affairs of his patients with you. 
It seems the right and proper thing to have no secrets in marriage, 
and I can hardly imagine a great happiness ensuing between those 
who enter into such a close relation with secrets which either tries to 
conceal. The coneciousness of these secrets must sometimes, in inti- 
mate moments, when each looks in. the other's eyes, flash athwart the 
mind, and so mar the purity of that peace and confidence which is 
never porsible with fear, and which only openness and truth can give. 

Alt the same time you must remember that a patient's secrets are not 
the husband's, and you can imagine what your own feelings would 
be were your confidences to a doctor made the subject of discussion 
with his wife. The dishonor ensuing to a physician who does betray 
a confidence is greater than you, I trust, will ever know. You have 
only to recall the case of that London doctor who, within a year or 
two, confided a patient’s secrets to bis wife. 

When, therefore, in the years to come you are inclined to feel some- 
what aggrieved »t your hasband’s reticence, a little jealous perhaps, 
and justifiably to yourself unhappy and se tempted to ask questions, 
remember that it is your husband's honor that you are endangering. 

But above and beyond all other things remember this—that when 
you do discover a secret of his, for you to betray it, to discuss it with 
your most intimate friend, would be to commit a sin altogether un- 
pardonable. 

To control your curiosity at first may require effort, especially if 
the desire is to help. But because of that you must Jearn to conquer; 
the réle yon have chosen for yourself is nobler. 

To be the wife of a physician is a calling in itself, and one has even 
greater opportunities than as the wife of a clergyman. You will find 
that few paths lead to wider and more useful fields, if you will but fol- 
low in them. Your sympathies will have a wide range. You can be 
a ministering angel, as some are, to poor patients, helping them in a 
hundred ways. You can be a joyous light in the rooms of some in- 
curables. And by growing yourself, increasing your own knowledge, 
you can be a real helpmeet to your husband, standing side by side 
and on a real equality with him, even when his success has been at- 
tained and a weaker woman might have been left far behind. 

Yon have, then, great possibilities before you, my dear Imogen, the 
need of much tact and much putting aside of self, but also you have a 
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beautiful life opened to you, and on you it depends how rightly and 
how well you walk in it, and to what height» you attain, 

I say it depends on you, not because I do not feel that a man’s work 
as a husband ix as important as a woman's work as a wife, but becanse 
your very desire to be advised proves that you are feeling your way 
toward the best, and on you therefore depends the work. 


L. E. N. C.—Polite usage does not sanction the practice of putting 
the word “‘ me” after buy, and though, as you say, the custom may pre- 
vail in certain localities, it is none the less an objectionable one. 

You will never find it quite safe, by-the-way, to be governed exclu- 
sively by local usage in your choice or pronunciation of words, unless 
the local usage you adopt is one sanctioned by authority, as in old- 
established communities, where cultivated people have always lived, 
or in university towns, And yet, again, the authorities even of uni- 
versities may differ. At Yale, for instance, they used to say drima. 
At Harvard they said driima, 

Local usage, when it governs the formation of sentences or the 
accent of words and syllables, and this without regard to the accepted 
standards of other communities, ultimately leads to the formation of 
a dialect or a patois. You see this among the New-Englanders—Miss 
Wilkins always gives it—and, again, among the negroes, The people 
of Southern France have always had a different accent from those in 
the North, and the German of certain provinces is not the German of 
the universities. The cultivated man or woman certainly does not 
want to be accused of habitually epeaking a dialect or patois, and the 
wise person avoids a localiem when be can, as he would any other fault 
that openly compromised him. 

But besides the place you have given to the word “ me," I have etill 
another objection to your sentences. ‘I am going to buy me a new 
dress,” “I am going to buy me a picture.” My own feeling is that 
the word “ buy” ought to be altogether eliminated from it. It is 
taken for granted that if you are going to get a new drevs that you are 
going to purchase it, and that part of the transaction need not be ac- 
centuated. “I am guing to order a new dress,” “I need a new dress; 
I must go and select it,” or “1 want to get a picture for my hall,” or 
“that corner of my parlor seems empty; I murt see about some picture 
for it,” are all ways of saying the same thing without using the word 
buy.” 

Except as a kind of joke, as when one says “I am going to buy the 
store out,” or when, in talking to children, one says, ‘* What are you 
going to buy with your Christmas money?” one seldom says buy in 
ordinary conversation when plans are intimated. At least I seldom 
hear it, thongh the experience of others quite as qualified to. judge 
may differ from mine. Your profersional friend may tell you he 
hopes that such and such a manager may “ bay” his play, but the 
most distinguished of playwrights says he thinks they will “ take” it. 
If you are going to buy a house instead of renting it, you would say 
you meant to buy it. But it seems to me you would only use the 
word “ buy” on exceptional occasions, and not when casual affairs are 
under consideration, as when you are ordering your dress or your din- 
ner. It is understood you are buying for yourself unless you designate 
otherwise. You do nut need the “me” for that. 


M. C. R.—Your question asking how a breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 
and tea table is set, how the meals are served,and to give also in the 
answer what linen, silver, glass, etc., are used embraces a large field 
I have space here for only a rough outline of what is at present con- 
sidered good form, You must also remember that there is no absolute 
standard, as service and appointments differ somewhat in every house- 
hold, and much depends on the means of the mistress, the number of 
servants at her command, and the requirements of her family ; but in 
the routine of daily living the following order is the one practicaliy 
observed. 

At breakfast a polished table is used, on which is a linen centre- 
piece and a jardiniére of ferns or a vase of flowers or a daintily ar- 
ranged bowl of fruit. Salt-cellars and pepper-boxes are at the corners 
or at each place, and the covers are set with knives at the right, forks 
at the left, tambler at the head of the knives, bread-and-butter plate 
and a silver butter-knife at the head of the forks, aud a plate with a 
finger-bow] resting on a doily, and a fruit-knife and orange-spoon ; at 
the side of each cover is the napkin, and in front of the lady of the 
house is a salver with the coffee-cups and saucers, the coffee-urn, milk- 
pitcher, sugar-bowl, etc. Fruit is the first course; following it is a 
cereal, with which are cream and powdered-sugar, and then comes the 
piéce de re-istance, with which the coffee is served. If there are hot 
griddie-cakes or waffles, they come last, and with them is passed syrup 
or honey 

At luncheon a polished table is also in vogue, and it is arranged 
as at breakfast, without the finger-bowls on the place plates, and tea 
arrangements instead of those for coffee. The order of the meu! is, 
usually, first bouillon or a clear soup in cups, a substantial course, 
with potatoes and a vegetable, salad, crackers and cheese, and, after 
the table is cleared, dessert. When the salad course is finished the 
tea things are removed, and also all the platters and dishes, excepting 
those to be used for dessert. The waitress then brushes the crumbs 
into a salver with a napkin or cromb-scraper and places a plate; she 
then passes the dessert; last of all she puts a plate with a finger-bow! 
and dvily on it at each cover, whether or not there is fruit. 

Dinner is supposed to be a formal meal and for it a white damask 
table-cloth is used, with a centre-piece of lace or embroidery and a 
jardiniére of flowers or fruit, and usually some small dishes of bon- 
bona, fruit, celery, etc., the salts, peppers, and carvers, if the carving 
is to be done on the table, and candles in candelabra or siugle 
candle-sticks with dainty little shades. At the covers are the requi- 
site number of forks, knives, and spoons, not exceeding three of each, 
and the wine and water glasses, napkins, and place plate. Bread- 
and-butter plates may be at the covers also, Soup is usually served 
from the pantry by the waitress, fish may be served by the lady of the 
house or cut in the kitchen and passed, and the roast may be carved 
on the table by the host or else by the cook in the kitchen, and likewise 
passed. The waitress always stands behind the carver and substitutes 
a plate for the one she takes from him before she passes the latter, and 
there must be at all times plates at the covers. Vegetables and all 
side dishes are passed and so are the salad, crackers, and cheese. The 
table is cleared for dessert, as described fur luncheon; and after the 
dessert come fruit, bonbons, and coffee in demi-tusses. Coffee may be 
passed already poured, or it may be in a silver after-dinner coffee pot, 
and each person may pour his own cup. Finger-bowls are put at each 
cover for the last course. A tea table is set almost exactly as one for 
luncheon, and the meal served in the same order. ‘This is, however, a 
mere skeleton of what you desire to know; for further information 
consult two articles in Bazan of Fébrauary 20 and April 10, 1897, en- 
titled respectively ‘Servants in the Ordinary Home Routine,” and 
“Servants in Entertaining,” and consult also the little book entitled 
The Expert Waitress, which is published by Harper & Brothers. 


Lenona W.—I can think of nothing better to suggest for a menu for 
a card party than a light, dainty repast consi=ting of bouillon, shrimp 
salad, with various kinds of sandwiches—those made of paAté de foie gras, 
olives, egg, lettuce, and chopped chicken among others, and later ices 
With cake and bonbons, and coffee in demi-tasses. Brown-bread sand- 
wiches are made of bread which may be prepared with whole wheat 
flour, graham flour, or any kind preferred.—The receipt for the chocolute 
sauce which you want is given in * Answers to Correspondents” in 
Bazar dated December 11. Ice-cream served with this sauce might be 
a good dessert for the company mentioned above, but I would advise 
verving instead individual ices or individual savarins or small gateaux 
St. Honoré, as at an evening entertainment individual desserts are en 
régle, while the large forms of ices and creams are served at dinners 
avd luncheons. 


Bxss.—You will find directions for knitting sweaters of various sizes 
on page 1084, Bazan No. 52 of last year’s volume. There are three 
sizes there described, one for an infant, one for a young girl—which 
must be about the size you desire—and one for a full-grown woman. 














T is well, perhaps, for the peace of all concerned, that 
the newspapers have been educating the public as to 
the proper degree of self-control to be exercised in the 
matter of encores at the Sunday-night concerts in the 
Metropolitan Opera-House. Had they not understood all 
about it, the hisses of the other night when the old cry for 
encores was raised might well have been misinterpreted 
by those 
Popular demonstrations are easily misunderstood by 
those who are ignorant of inspiring causes. We who 
heard a singer laughed at in the Opera-House some time 
since could readily understand that disapproval was in- 
tended, since we were on this side of the foot-lights. We 
knew that the applause which broke out at the end was 
inspired solely by the good nature of the few who wanted 
to atone to the singer for the amused outcries of her 
hearers 
The story goes, however, that that singer did misunder- 
stand, and that not until the next day, when she read the 
accounts of her performance and its reception in the 
morning journals, did she have the slightest comprehen- 
sion of the true state of affairs. Then, it is said, a violent 
illness, brought about by mortification, ensued. 


on the stage 


A report from Paris tells us that on December 18 a com- 
mission nominated by M. Rambaud, Minister of Public 
Instruction and Worship, opened the tombs of Voltaire 
and Rousseau at the Pantheon, and settled some vexed 
questions in regard to their contents. 

It was not so much the bones as the ashes of these two 
illustrious men which caused all the trouble. The rumor 
had been spread abroad, in fact, that no bones had been 
buried, the bodies having been burned and the ashes con 
cealed. M. Alphonse Daudet is reported to have called 
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the question of their real disposition one 
of the mysteries of the century. 

The French commission found the 
bones intact, however, and discovered as 
well that there was no bullet mark in the 
head of Rousseau, so that the story of 
his having committed suicide by shoot- 
ing himself is proved to be untrue. 

The ceremony connected with the 
opening of these sepulchres could hardly 
have failed of interest and certain dra- 
matic qualities, especially if the tombs 
themselves lie in one of those subter- 
ranean and gloomy stone galleries of the 
Pantheon. It recalls that weird and stir- 
ring tale told by Hawthorne in describ- 
ing Miss Delia Bacon’s midnight visit to 
the church at Stratford, when the sexton 
was induced to open the grave of Shake- 
speare, that Miss Bacon might find in it 
proofs of Shakespeare’s perfidy and of 
Bacon’s genius. 

The courage of our unfortunate coun- 
trywoman failed her just as the deed 
was nearly accomplished, and she fled 
into the night alone, leaving her secret 
unsolved and the sexton to cover the 
tracks of their work as best he could. 

It was Miss Bacon who was respon- 
sible for all that curious controversy 
which has since gone on, and which 
has been ably styled the Bacon and 
the Shakespeare folly. But strangely 
enough, many of the most vigorous of 
disputants on Buacon’s side have never 
heard of the part this poor demented 
lady played in it, nor have they under- 
stood that the nut they have since tried 
to crack was the legacy of one whose 
mental aberrations in these days of mod- 
ern scientific inquiry would have been 
somewhat better understood and treated. 

She imagined that the 
inscription on Shake- 
speare’s tomb was put 
there to warn off all in- 
vestigation, and that the 
curse called down on 
those who did not spare 
his bones was inspired 
by the desire to prevent 
all investigation, since 
in the tomb itself were 
buried all the secrets 
which Shakespeare and 

3acon held in common. 


Those better qualified 
to know than some who 
have made public utter- 
ance on the subject say 
that Mrs. Peary was 
never a hinderance to 
her husband in his work 
in Greenland when she 
went there with him. 
The carpers were those 
who would have been 
malcontents anywhere. 

Now that Mr. Peary 
has been presented with 
a ship for his coming 
expedition to Green- 
land, one can hardly es- 
cape a surmise as to how 
his wife must regard 
his coming departure. 
Equipped,as her friends 
say she is, by courage, 
skill, and resolution of character to be 
his companion, with personal tastes in- 
clining her to all undertakings of the 
kind, it must be hard to resign every 
prospect of going, simply because of 
some universal prejudices on the subject 
of feminine explorers. 

Mr. Peary’s generous benefactor is 
Mr. Alfred Charles Harmsworth, the 

yroprietor of the London Daily Mail. 
Tn 1894 he equipped the Jackson- Harms- 
worth expedition, which returned to 
England in September after a three 
years’ investigation of Franz-Josef Land. 
In was in the settlement made by this 
expedition that Dr. Nansen was first 
welcomed after his long arctic winter. 


GOWN 


The prettiest of all writing - tables 
for the drawing-room have velvet cov- 
ers. These are of a dark shade, almost 
black, and are trimmed with a narrow 
flat band of gilt, or with gold braid. 
With the silver candlesticks and the sil- 
ver writing materials—the inkstand, 
mucilage-pot, the case for paper, and all 
the other appointments of the well-to-do 
—a richer and more sumptuous effect is 
produced than was ever possible with 
the ordinary desk. 


Two well-known philanthropic per- 
sons in town were married not long 
since, and every charity with which 
either one had been identified was made 
to a certain extenta participator in their 
joy! Each received some donation in 
the form of either a generous check or 
a munificent repast. 


Lord Rosebery confesses that the pen- 
alty for success in horse-racing is hardly 
worth the pain. Having realized one 
of the ambitions of his life and won the 
Derby, he was attacked on every side, 
and made the discovery that ‘‘ what was 
venial and innocent in the other officers 
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of the government was criminal in the First Lord of the 
Treasury.” But he learned later that it was success alone 
that had brought these judgments on him. He might, as 
he showed, run seconds and thirds, or even run last. It 
only became ‘‘a matter of torture to many consciences ” 
when he won. 

The price we pay for success is so heavy that the won- 
der often is that there are so many who still seek it simply 
for its own sake. 


Dr. Nansen is reported to have said that after this lec- 
ture tour is finished he will go back to his investigations 
in science, and never again give himself up to the mere 
making of money. The same report also says that Dr, 
Nansen is worn out. 

One does not often hear a successful man express him- 
self so frankly. Ease in money-making by the repetition 
of one or two lectures for enormous returns that the rest 
of the world would be likely to envy is not a thing from 
which the majority of men would turn with discontent, 
more particularly when it meant assured comfort and af- 
fluence for the rest of one’s days. 

And yet the most ardent of the great explorer’s admir- 
ers must confess that few things he has said have given 
them the pleasure that this utterance has done, a pleasure 
awakened by discovering that that which they in reality 
never doubted is nevertheless true, and Dr. Nansen does 
love his work better than all pecuniary returns possible 
from it. 

All artists, all workers and investigators, have had mo- 
ments in which the same thought, the same repulsion 
against money-making, has come to them. They may 
have yielded themselves to the temptation of gain in or- 
der, perhaps, to carry on the work to which they have 
given themselves. Great financial rewards have appealed 
to them, and they have seen in them promises and oppor- 
tunities for which some sacrifice seemed both necessary 
and worthy. 

But when the idea of gain enters in at one door the 
beauty of a gift always departs by the other. And most 
men who love their work arrive at a moment in their 
lives in which they determine that the idea of money-get- 
ting shall not control them, at least as an inspiration. 
Weariness of spirit follows when it does, and the loss of 
the true creative power. And no man who has faced the 
problem for himself will withhold sympathy and admira- 
tion from Dr. Nansen in the stand he now takes. 
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WINTER GOWNS. 
See ilinstrations on page 8. 

) ED gowns are always effective, and this 

© winter are very fashionable. A model 
that can be worn either in the house or for 
the street is made of red serge. The skirt is 
quite narrow, and is trim- 
med with three rows-—of 
black braid, which are put 
on so that they cross on the 
front breadth. The waist 
has something of a prin- 
cesse effect in the front. 
There are pointed oe 
fronts which extend below 
the waist-line, and a deep 
yoke and revers of white 
satin. The collar and tie 
are of white, and stand out 
in strong contrast against 
the red. The sleeves are 
medium-size coat sleeves, 


around the cuff. 

A cloth gown trimmed 
with velvet ribbon can be 
made in any color desired. 
The one illustrated is of a 





light tan shade with seal- 
BACK VIEW OF brown velvet. The skirt 


SERGE GOWN fits close around the hips, 


and has little fulness, and 
the trimming consists of bands of velvet rib 
bon, which are put half-way up around it, 
but do not extend 
across the back 
breadth. The waist 
is an exceedingly 
becoming style, a 
full white lace blouse 
with short over-jack- 
et of cloth trimmed 
to match the skirt. 
The velvet ribbon is 
only sewed down on 
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| cookery are doubtless prepared by the same 
| directions that have been handed down from 
father to son and from mother to daugh- 
ter since the quaint old inn was first built 
under the shadow of Haworth Church. 
Only the tower remains of the old church. 


portance of the communication she made 
to me: It is no se (0 thing to impart he- 
reditary receipts, and there was an exactness 
in her directions that impressed me with a 
sense of her feeling of responsibility in the 
matter. As she gave them, here they stand: 


Yorkshire Pudding.—Two eggs, 4 table- 
spoonfuls flour; a little salt; and milk’ to 
make a batter the thickness of cream. When 
the beef is roasted, pour off the boiling drip- 
ping into another pan, turn in the batter, 
and bake it to a good brown. 


Yorkshire Tea-cake.—Four pounds flour; 





with trimming of the braid | 





oneedge. There are 
a lace collar and 
wide jabot of lace on 
the blouse, so that 
the general effect is 
soft and becoming 
The belt is quite or 
nate, and is of vel 
vet, studded with 
colored stone orna- 
ments, and is cut so 
as to be more pointed 








than round The 

sleeves are quite BACK VIEW OF CLOTH 
elaborate, almost Gown. 

tight - fitting, made 


of the cloth, and trimmed with bands of the 
velvet ribbon the entire length from shoul- | 
der to wrist. Over the tops of the sleeves 
are short epaulettes trimmed with velvet 
ribbon. 


YORKSHIRE COOKERY. 
4 +-- cookery in Yorkshire has become a 
proverb in England for its excellence. 

There is nothing fanciful about it; it has no | 
French frills, which would indeed meet with 
little tolerance from the sturdy folk of the | 
East and West Ridings; but there are certain 
dishes which are peculiar to Yorkshire and 
possess merit all their own 

Some of them have passed into literature, 
and thus become known by name, at least, 
to the outer world. The readers of Shirley 
cannot have forgotten the tea-cake which 
the curate devoured, nor the oat cake disre 
spectfully mentioned by Louis Moore, while | 
Yorkshire pudding has long held a high 
place among gastronomists in England and 
out of it. It is said that in Yorkshire itself, 
where there are so few abjectly poor as to | 
be hardly worth taking into consideration, | 
there are few homes in the length and breath 
of the country where roast beef and York- 
shire pudding are not the invariable central 
dish at the mid-day dinner on Sunday. The | 
tea-cake is nearly as inevitable a plat on the 
breakfast and supper table, and there is not 
lacking, also, the oat cake at two out of the 
three daily meals 

This last is, in truth, of a rather leathery 
consistency, but when heated and buttered 
it attains a certain degree of crispness, and | 
is satisfactory to the palate when accom- | 
panied by Cheddar or Cheshire or Wiltshire 
cheese. The manufacture of the oat cake 
does not lie within the power of any but an 
adept, and the instructions for its compound- 
ing are concluded with such bewildering 
directions as to the ‘‘ girdle” on which it is 
to be baked, and the manner in which it is 
to be ‘‘ flung” on the aforesaid girdle, as to 
quite dishearten one who had cherished bold 
ideas of introducing the dark-colored, porous 
dainty in the Western Hemisphere. 


Other delicacies there are, however, which 
are within the reach of any tolerable cook, 
and while, they may, as exotics, lack a little 
of the flavor they possessed when eaten in 
their home countries, they will yet give a 
variety to the bill of fare, and can hardly fail 
to win approval wherever they make their 
way. I transcribe them as I took them 
down from the lips of the landlady of the Ha- 
worth ‘* Black Bull,” a hostelry which dates 
back a matter of a couple of hundred years, 
and in whose tap-room wild Brantwell Bronté 
used to drink and smoke and hold his com- 
panions enchanted by his stream of brilliant 
talk. His old chair is still kept there, and 





the home-brewed ale and the home-made 


to make a soft dough. 
the salted flour. Add the milk and the 
yeast, and roll the dough out very thin, 
Make in cakes about the size of a tea-saucer. 
Let them rise about an hour in a warm 
place; by the end of that time they should 
be fully three times their first thickness. 
Bake in a quick oven. Split, butter, and cut 
into quarters while hot. 


Yorkshire Raspberry Sandwiches. — Four 
eggs. The weight of 4 eggs in sugar, and 
the weight of 3. eggs in flour; g 
of 1 lemon. Beat the eggs and 
gether until-very light, stir in the flour, tak- 
ing care not to make the eggs fall by using 
too heavy a hand; add the grated rind, and 
make the batter into four small cakes. Bake 
in a quick oven ten minutes, split, spread a 
layer of jam between them, and sift powdered 

- Sugar over them, 


Nuns’ Beads.—Grate a quarter of a pound 
of Cheshire cheese and stir it into the beaten 
yolks of 3 eggs; add enough bread crumbs 
to make the mixture a stiff paste; add a lit- 
tle salt and red pepper. Make the paste into 


small balls, cover each with a thin wrapper | 
of puff paste, and fry in boiling fat to a 


light brown. 


West Riding Pudding.—Line a deep pie- 
dish with good puff paste, and cover the 
bottom with two kinds of preserves—as peach 
and ginger, or apple and raspberry. Take 2 
eggs and their weight in sugar, butter, and 
flour. .Rub together the butter and sugar, 


add the eggs, beaten light, the flour, and a | 
| half-teaspoonful of baking-powder. 


this into the dish on the preserves, and bake 
to a good brown. Brush the crust with the 


yolk of an egg three minutes before taking | 


from the oven. 
CuristrxE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Nutritious. 
THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 








Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 

room will giveimmediate relief, Its curative powersare 

wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 

contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 

ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggiste. 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 

SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents, 





The landlady was fully aware of the im- | 


1 lb. butter; 4 oz. yeast; a little salt; milk | 
Rub the butter into | 


rated rind | 
sugar to- | 


Pour | 





FROM POLE TO POLE. 


T has been referred to as remarkable that 
the United States Government, in fitting 
out its expedition for the relief of the whal- 
ers imprisoned in the Arctic Seas, should 
have selected and included Royal Baking 
Powder among its supplies, and no other. 
This is not at all to be wondered at. The 
superior quality of the Royal made its use 
upon this occasion indispensable. The Royal 
is the only baking powder so carefully and 
| perfectly made that it will keep fresh in all 
climates, under variable degrees of tempera- 
ture and moisture, during long sea voyages, 
etc. It is the only baking powder that will 
do its work uniformly and perfectly at the | 
Poles and under the Equator as well as in 
the United States. 
| The Royal is regularly and continuously 
selected for use at our army posts, in the na- | 
vies of this country and Great Britain, and 
| 


upon the fleets of merchant vessels that cover | 

the oceans, irrespective of the flag they fly. 
All this means that the Royal is the best | 

baking powder for home use also. It means 

that it has qualities smecery’ to sone Pha ; , 

make its usefulness beyond that possible for , 

any other baking powder to attain.—Army | HARPER'S CATALOGUE, 


m | A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 
and Na by Journal. | to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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The Ease and Simplicity wien wnies 
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| Extract ot BEEF 


can be used are among its chief attractions. Amyone can make delicious Soup 

or really palatable Beef Tea, and at a minimum expense, with Armours 
Extract. No trouble or mystery about it. Send for our little book, “Culinary 
Wrinkles,” mailed free upon application, 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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; Lace Making and Embroidery ; 
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7 Book No, 6.—Books 1, 2, 3,4,5. 10 cents each. 78 
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rN The above publications may be ordered from any of our offices, IN 
uy T B BOSTON, CHICAGO, rurtapeueuia, 2. 
.& The Barbour Brothers Co, s'sci's. us Prana se Yioltren se.” 
. ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, 35 

as 218 Church Street, New York. S14 Lucas Ave. 118 E. Sixth St. 519 Market St. jy 
New Designs of Art Work made with Barbour’s Threads and Flosses an 

—and suitable for publication in our books—purchased at liberal prices. NY 
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For any one with weak lungs an 
Porous 


Allcock’s piaster 


placed on the chest, and another between the shoulder-blades, 
is invaluable. Ask for Allcock’s. See you get Allcock’s. 
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SPANGLED FELT HAT WITH VELVET ROSETTE AND WINGS, 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


| SUPPOSE you on the other side of the sea are in 
terested in dramatic happenings in London, and you 
will like to hear about Mr. Forbes - Robertson's J/amlet, 
concerning which it is pleasant to record that as yet I have 
heard not one dissentient voice. It is a great perform 
ance. Asa well-known man said to me,‘‘ All the other 
Hamlets I've seen are card-board figures; this one is a 
live man.” 

L had, curiously enough, never before seen the play in 
English. Barnay, the great Hungarian, played it often 
in Berlin in German, and | was struck, when I saw him, by 
the nobleness of the translation. The Hungarian stand- 
,oint is absolutely different from the Anglo-Saxon one. 
When a Hungarian is in love, or in a rage, or dying, or 
otherwise expressing strong emotions, the whole earth 
seems too small for him. An Englishman, on the con 
trary, can live, love, rage, and die quietly like a gentleman. 
This Forbes- Robertson does without a single forced note, 
and without a moment of tameness. 

The opinion of our servants is often valuable—when we 
hear it by accident. Miss Frances Forbes-Robertson, the 
actor’s sister—and a clever writer of stories—sent her lit- 
tle maid to the Lyceum to see ‘* Hamlet.””. When she 
came home she said: *‘ Oh, 'e was grand, miss! And don’t 
he git at’is ‘air, every time he ’as a chance!” 

I was reminded of this when I saw Hamlet's hands raised 
to his head 


Mr. Anstey Guthrie (the author of Vice Versa) was in 
our party, and told me two stories @ propos of *‘ Ham- 
let.” He said that at one performance of that play two 
women sat behind him—stodgy, lower-class British fe 
males, probably from the suburbs. One bad “ treated” 
the other, and wanted some acknowledgment. So she 
said, tentatively, ‘I hope you enjoyed it, my dear?” 
** Well,” said the other, “you know it ain’t what you can 
call a deep play, is it?” I wish all Shakespearian commen- 
tators could hear that! 

The other tale was about a farmer who went to see 
‘** Hamlet” for the first time, apparently quite unbiassed 
by any knowledge of either tragedy or author. After the 
Prince of Denmark had made his first exit the man asked 
his neighbor, ‘‘ Does that young man in black come on 
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again?” ‘‘ Oh, yes,” was the answer. ‘‘ You'll 
see a good deal of him.” ‘‘ Ah,” said the farmer; 
** then I’m off!” and he left the theatre. Evidently 
the *‘ young man in black” was not Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson. 


The Lyceum will, on the 18th, be given up to Sir 
Heury Irving. He has been rehearsing while in 
the provinces the new play, writien by his son, 
called ** Peter the Great.” The réle of Peter’s son, 
Alexis, will be played by Mr. Robert Taber, and 
the first performauce will be particularly inter- 
esting to me, because I knew Mr. Taber when he 
had long golden curls, wore a kilt, and answered 
to the name of “ Robbie.” I find it hard to re- 
cognize this friend of my extreme youth in the 
handsome, clever, married man, whose achieve- 
ments on the stage have quite reconciled his family 
to his having chosen a theatrical career. In ‘‘ Pe- 
ter the Great” Mr. Taber will have to make love 
to Mr. John Drew’s lovely niece, Miss Barrymore. 
This is also amusing, as my old friend Robbie re- 
members the fair Ethel when she was quite a 
baby, many years his junior. She won many 
laurels, social and dramatic, last summer in ‘‘ Se- 
cret Service,” and surely, with beauty, ancestry, 
and opportunities all in her favor, she must make 
her mark, 


I had the pleasure last night of hearing Lieu- 
tenant Peary lecture before the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society. He had a reception more enthusias- 
tic than has ever been accorded to a lecturer in 
that hall; the president, Sir Clements Markham, 
told us so. I did not think that arctic explora- 
tions could be so fascinating to hear about. Two 
hours fled by, and we were all amazed to find they 
had gone. The pictures which accompanied. the 
lecture were very beautiful and interesting, and 
when the audience saw one of the little Peary girl—the 
baby born not far from the Pole—the house ‘‘ came down.” 
Mrs. Peary was present, and looked charming in her un- 
common gown—white silk, with a whole front of fur, and 
beautiful fur trimmings on the bodice. No wonder she 
could not help showing by her expression that she was 
»yroud of her brave, indomitable husband. All the Amer- 
thew who heard him last night were glad to be his coun- 
trymen, and our English cousins were warm in their re- 
cognition of what he has achieved. E. E. B. 

December 7, 1897. 


FASHIONABLE WINTER HATS. 
TT are still some charming hats to be found in the 
shops, and many made of the handsomest materials 

are sold for less than the prices asked a month ago. 

An exceedingly showy but smart hat for street wear 
is of black felt with low crown and wide brim. The top 
of the crown and the brim are bright with spangles, 
while a soft rosette of cerise velvet on the front of the 
hat is fastened with a large rhinestone buckle. On either 
side of the rosette are stiff black wings, and at the back 
are roses under the brim. 

A satisfactory bonnet is more difficult to find than a hat, 
but at Aitken, Son, & Co. is an exceedingly smart one, 
made of dark green velvet embroidered in gold thread 
and black spangles; a black osprey feather is put in the 
centre of the crown amongst a tuft of short black tips, 
and across the back is a band of black silk roses, Black 
velvet strings are tied under the chin in a bow-knot with 
ends. The beauty of this hat is not only in the material 
but the way in which it fits the head, and it is as becom- 
ing to the profile as to the full face. 

A most picturesque hat of black felt has a wide brim 
that is bound with a puff of black satin antique. Directly 
on the front is a large bow of the satin caught down with 
a rhinestone buckle. On either side of the bow are two 
long ostrich plumes, which curve towards the back of the 
hat, extending over the brim, and just at the back are two 
shorier ones which rest on the hair. 

A very odd and effective hat is made of burnt-orange 
taffeta and coffee-colored velvet. The waved brim, the 
band, and the under side of the soft crown are of taffeta, 
but the top of the hat is of velvet, while the edge where 
the two materials meet is hidden under a narrow 
band of tiny black ostrich feathers very tightly 
curled. These little feathers are placed all around 
under the brim, and at the left side of the hat is a 
tuft of longer black feathers, fastened with a rhine- 
stone ornament. 


A DIFFERENT LOVELINESS. 

|" is a difficult matter with many people to grow 

old gracefully, as the saying goes. It is not 
agreeable to them to grow old at all. Life is so 
pleasant here that they are loath to give it up, loath 
to change its conditions, loath to drop the activities, 
the receptivities, the delights, of youth. They hate 
to find themselves unable to do the things they al- 
ways have done—to walk the miles, to climb the 
hills, to achieve the task, that once was such mere 
play tothem. The first gray hair is a jest, the first 
lines on the face give no dismay; but when the gray 
hairs serve to powder the others, when the line 
deepens from nostril to lip, when the cheek begins 
to droop, when the flesh loosens under the chin, then 
they find it no laughing matter, but one for gloom 
if not for tears. 

A lady of fortune and rank, as such things go 
among us, once said to an intimate friend, ‘* The 
great crisis of my life did not come with the loss 
of my dear husband, or with the death of my beau- 
tiful children, but with the necessity of resorting 
to false teeth!” Perbaps she was an unusual in- 
stance; yet it is not impossible to see that the loss 
of all one’s teeth—that is, the frank acceptance of 
age and the neighborhood of the grave—might have 
as intimate a personal meaning to a woman as the 
loss of objects of affection, for they, in a way, even 
here, are not altogether lost; but the others—alas! 
it is not only that she feels herself with one foot in 
the grave, it is that she sees herself becoming, in 
her exaggerated apprehension, a withered, shriv- 
elled beldam, not the belle dame sans merci, for the 
sans merci is in the tooth of time, but one whom 
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all the world of her youth would find unlovely. We once 
heard another person declare that if she had been making 
the world, she would never have subjected women to the 
shame and humiliation of growing old, and that if she 
could remain for a given number of. years just as she was 
at thirty-five, she would be willing to abbreviate the term 
of life by all of a quarter. 

And yet age has its very distinct value, in spite of these 
pessimistic declarations. What, would a house be, what 
would a nursery be, without its grandmother? How 
much of an object in life would be missed by every mem- 
ber of the family to which she is a centre and a rallying- 
point! While she is there the elder people have some one 
yet older than themselves to allow them still a feeling of 
youth, a sort of tender barrier, too, between them and the 
dark unknown; the younger ones have some one who 
makes the past an actual true stozy for them, something 
less far away and dim and unbelievable, some one who 
really seems to hold up the sky on her shoulders; and 
there is some one also there for whom the necessary doing 
of little things calls out the spirit of effort and sacrifice. 

Nor is age unlovely to the eye. As there is one glory 
of the sun and another glory of the stars, so there is the 
beauty of youth and the beauty of age, too. — It is not the 
beauty that appeals to the senses; it is. perhaps a loftier 
and a purer type than that—it bas the difference that there 
is between a red rose snd a moonbeam, between the body 
and the spirit. And one who has seen it in its perfection 
on the lovely face of some placid old woman finds it rest- 
ful to the eye, and all as pleasant to the soul as the blush- 
ing beauty of the young girl whose cheek wears the vel- 
vet bloom of the peach, and whose lips are pouted for 
kisses, but whose soul has yet to find its transfiguration., 
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however great the temptation, at such a time 

8 this 
If you have a comfortable country home 
snd hosts of town relations, beware of dis 
tribuiing careless wholesale invitations, for 
with the same certainty as ‘‘seed-time and 
harvest,” immediately after the putting forth 
of the spring foliage, they will come down 
upon you asthe Assyrians under Sennacherib, 
ke the wolf on the fold William has 
such fine strawberries, his cream is sweet 
and thick, his spare room is clean and cool, 
ve can wear our old clothes, and sit in the 
shad ind read our novels,” they say to 
themselves But when the winter snows 
lescend and convert the greenness of the 
country into bleakness, and there chauces to 
be a parade, a fair, or a star actor in the city, 
something that would make a cheerful change 
for William and his family—vo invitation is 
sent to them to come and pick up the bread 
f hospitality which they have cast upon the 


waters during the previous summer 

Eve mong those whose chairs touch 
around the same hearth-stone there are often 
uch a variety of tastes and tempers that it 
seems a miracle how they came of the self 
same blood Horses, cows, sheep, dogs of 
he sume parents may be similar, but human 
being mel m 

The two bears of the old adage bear and 
forbear,” must be in every household 
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Blessed are those who so rule their lives 
that they do not reproach themselves as they 
stand by open graves. Certain it is that in 
all families there are those upon whom we 
must ‘‘have compassion, making a differ 
ence for all cannot be dowered with the 
sweet, sunny spirit which makes it so easy 


to do right, and which is, after all, a doubt- 
ful good, for he that conquers shall wear the 
crown, and how shall those conquer who 
never feel the shock of battle with the le- 


gions of our common enemy? 


The women of the land are crying out for 
the suffrage, and perhaps by sheer persist- 
ence they will conquer in the end; but with- 


ut the 
the 


ballot, how much power there is in 
one little woman, who is as 

wise as a serpent and as harmless as a 
dove”! When the good man is expected, 
brighten your face and your fires, set forth 
bis favorite viands, place arm-chair and 
his book in a good position under the lamp, 
that the chimney thereof is not 
clouded. I have known much domestic hap- 
piness to be interfered with by cloudy lamp 


hands of 


his 


be ing sure 


chimneys. Welcome his friends to his table, 
and try to be just a little ‘* hail fellow well 
met” with them. Neglect your novel, and 
dip a little into the subjects which interest 
men—learn the head from the tail of the 
ever-present tariff and free-trade issue; talk 
of the plausibilities of Henry George; read 
up on foreign politics 
USEFUL RECEIPTS 
Chicken Soup a U Espatiole—Make « clear 


strong chicken broth, then add either rice or 
noodles, and before removing from the fire 
add half a teaspoonful of Spanish saffron. 
The saffron must be the real Spanish or the 


effect will not be the same in any way 
Cold Slaw,—Cut the cabbage very fine on 
a cutter or with a knife. Add to it gom« 


capers, nnd mix thoroughly with mayonnais¢ 


The dressing will need to be very 


dressing 








strong of vinegar.and very salty 
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A beautiful 6-shect art calendar 
given away free to purchasers of 
Farry Soap. This calendar is 10x12 
inches in size, is designed by some 


of America’s best artists, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, and can be 
secured only through your grocer 
during the holiday season, Ask 


him for particulars. If he does not 
sell Fairy Soap—pure, white, float- 
ing—send us his name and we will 
tell you where you can get a 


FAIRY 
CALENDAR 


Peele 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


St. Louis. New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago. Boston 
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After your ens have had a ‘soak- 
ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 
gives them a beautiful lustre, but 
softens the leather and prevents 
cracking. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 
gives new life to old leather. Best # 
for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, 
men’s shoes—best for any kind of 
leather. Prepared by the ma- 
kers of the famous Vici Kid. 


Sold by all dealers. A valuable illus- 
trated book about your shoes and 
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> their care, mailed free 
* ROBERT H. FPOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE GREATEST PULPIT ORATOR OF ENGLAND 


Archdeacon, better known Freder 
and scholar. He 


e the Char 
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THE WARNER 
Coe DUDLEY WARNER'S mon- 


umenta! undertaking is almost finished 

The great Library is all but done 

Its preparation has been a wonderful task. 
Think whatis here accomplished. The most 
distinguished scholars, thinkers, and writers 
of France, England, and America have been 
brought together to write the fascinating in 
terpretative and explanatory studies which 
accompany the section devoted to each of 
the masters of the world’s literature. Every 
essay has been written by the one man now 
living most competent to portray the person 
lity and work of the author whom he treats. 

These a thousand in number, con 
stitute the most delightful and most instruc 
tive presentation of the greater literature of 
every epoch and of every race 

If you were the possessor of this splendid 
Library, consider the endless hours of recre 
ation and enjoyment you might gain from 
its pages in the coming year. What an in 
spiration and uplift might come from devot- 
ing no more than half an hour a day to fol 


essays 








And Other Stories. Illustrated 
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ALONE IN CHINA 


by 
Ornamental, 


BY Julian Ralph 


One of the very few books which may safely be recommended to the 
student of China as being almost necessary supplements to more claborat 
works treating of its geography and sociology.— 


7 ruthor is a close obser and he has been able to give us a better idea y 
pha f life in China than could gathered from the tales of most traveller fsit 
that country Ur. Ralph's book is a delightful addition to our literatur tt f 
China, and is sure to be of permanent importance and value. It has literary merit of a 
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A Study 
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Southern Scenes and Sketches. 


of the Present Conditions 
the New Commonwealths and Capitals of the United States 


CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The ¢ hapters on the Exposition being 
Approved by the Department of Publicity and 
With 73 Illustrations. 8vo, 


World’s Columbian Exposition 


Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Newer Settlers of 


NEW YORK AND LONDON: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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ABOUT COMPLETED 


lowing the literature of one great nation 
after another, from the Roman and the Greek 
down to the most notable writers of our own 
time ! 

Remember that the arrangement with 
Harper's Weekly Club whereby the Library 
is now offered at a reduced price and under 
special terms will soon be ended. When the 
Library is complete the opportunity you 
now have will no longer be open. The in 
troductory work of the Club will be ended, 
and the regular subscription canvass will 
begin 

In view of this approaching event, the 
special price at which the work is now ob 
tainable will be advanced on February Ist 
If you wish to place in your home the most 
perfect library of literature that has ever 
been made, it is certainly to your interest to 
act now. 

A postal-card, addressed to Harper's 
Weekly Club, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
will secure full information, both as to the 
Club arrangement and the itself 
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A Creat Hit! 


POPULAR CHARACTERIZATIONS. 
\n original and delightful entertainment for social 
gatherings. Sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 
Home Amusement Co., Box 307, La Grange, 


Ills. 
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WILD EELIN: 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AuTuor or ‘“‘A Princess oF THULE,” ‘‘ MADCAP VIOLET,” *‘ THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ‘‘ BRISEIS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER L 
ALIENS, 


_ calm of a Sabbath morning lay all along the wide 
valley; not a sound disturbed the perfect silence, 
save now and again the call of a curfew or the soft win- 
nowing of a pesewepe’s wings ; the pools in the Garva 
River—deep and dark and tea brown under the wooded 
banks, but of a bold clear turquoise blue out in the open— 
were still as glass; while the shallows down by the ford, 
where the water raced and chased and glanced and glit- 
tered over the beds of pebbles, were so far away that the 
continuous smooth murmur of them was hardly audi- 
ble in the basking and sunlit air. The heather was just 
getting to its richest bloom; so that the knolls and slopes 
and lower heights showed every hue and gradation of 
warm rose-lilac, touched here and there with the yellow- 
ishi-green of the bracken; but above and beyond these the 
mountainous hills stretching to the west—the great undu 
lating masses that looked out and over to Knoidart and 
Glenelg and Skye —were of a pale and ethereal azure, 
receding, billow after billow, and billow after billow, un- 
der the cloudless dome. 

In the midst of this strath stands Kinvaig House, once 
the plain, and bare, and unpretentious ancestral home of 
the Macdonalds of Kinvaig, but now trans 
formed into a modern shooting-lodge, with 
bay-windowed additions, kennels, and keep- 
ers’ cottages, all complete. And on this par- 
ticular morning the profound sleep and si- 
lence that prevailed within the main building 
appeared to have extended to the outlying 
dependencies as well; there was no sign of 
life anywhere; if the people were awake—and 
surely they were awake at this hour—they 
did not choose to stir abroad; the little ham- 
let was as the home of the dead. Indeed, 
it is a peculiarity of the Scottish peasant 
that, except in going to or returning from 
church—when there happens to be a church 
within reach—he is shy of showing himself 
on Sundays; he prefers the inside of his 
dwelling, and a godly book. 

But of a sudden the all-pervading stillness 
was broken in upon; the front door of the 
lodge was thrown open with a clang; and 
there stepped forth a young man, bare-head- 
ed, and in evening dress He was about 
six-and-twenty; undersized and stout; of ir 
regular and podgy features and pasty com- 
plexion; clean-shaven; his blue-gray eyes 
looking bleared and bemused in unexpectedly 
facing the light; his close-cropped fair hair 
unkempt; his white neck-tie awry. In short, 
this person—who bore no less a name and 
title than George Reginald Talbot Fitz-In- 
gram Taylyour, 5th Marquess of Mount- 
mahon—had a general aspect of being partly 
butler and partly prize-fighter, with a dash 
of pot-boy thrown in; while it was pretty 
evident that he had been asleep in these 
evening garments; and this in truth was the 
literal fact, for he had just stumbled along 
from the gun-room, where he had passed 
the last half-dozen hours. 

And at once the uproar began 

‘*Here! Hi! Macalister!—Sandy!—Colin! 

where the deuce have you got to?” he bel- 
lowed. ‘‘I want the dogs let out! Hi! 
Angus!—where the blazes are you?” 

He stepped back into the hall, and returned 
with a whip, the horn handle of which con- 
tained a whistle; and on this instrument he 
blew and blew with a ferocity that sent the 
echoes flying along the hollow glen. In the 
midst of the clamor the under sash of a win 
dow was raised, and a head looked out. It 
was the head of a young woman, of rather 
attractive appearance, only that the berad 
died face gave evidence that her pillow had 
not wholly robbed her complexion of its over- 
night powder and rouge. 

**Oh, kennel up, you silly fool!” she called 
down to him, in accents of equal anger and 
scorn. ‘‘ You silly idiot, why don’t you let 
other people sleep, if you can’t sleep yourself! 
Go and smother your head in a hay-stack !” 

He did not pay any attention to her taunts; 
but at this very moment her ladyship’s pet 
spaniel, excited by the noise and confusion, 
came rushing and barking along the hall. 
Whether it did really mean to tear the podgy 
young man’s clothing it is impossible to say; 
but at all events he seemed to think so: for 
directly it reached the door-step he struck at 
it viciously with his whip, and the next sec- 
ond it was howling and yelping through the 
hall again. 

“You dreadful brute!” said the young 
woman with the patch-work face, and her 
eyes were glittering with rage. 

She vanished for an instant, and immedi- 
ately reappeared; and now she held in both 
hands a large ewer, which she heaved bodily 
out. It missed the young man by just an 
inch or two, falling on the flag-stone with a 
terrific crash, and splintering into a thousand 
fragments. He noticed the smash, of course, 
but otherwise he did not seem to comprehend 
what had occurred. This poor, stupid, be- 
sotted oaf standing there did not know that 
he had been within an ace of discovering the 
Great Secret—the secret that has absorbed 
the longings and aspirations of the wisest of 
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the earth since ever the human race began to think and 
wonder. 

But the bawling and yelling had not been without re- 
sult. There emerged into the sunlight, from the door of 
one of the cottages, a tall, thin, quiet-visaged elderly man, 
who looked to see what was the matter; and then, in obe- 
dience to a further peremptory summons, he crossed the 
open space of greensward and came along the carriage- 
drive. Ashe drew nearer, he regarded in a concerned and 
scared way the shattered fragments of the ewer tliat lay 
about on the flag-stone and on the adjacent gravel; but his 
lordship did not vouchsafe any explanation. 

‘* Here, you, Angus,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘ go and put my 
rod together, and bring it down to the Corran Pool. And 
the gaff, and my fly-book.” 

The old man seemed hardly willing to believe his ears. 

‘I'm ‘sure,” said he, very gently and respectfully, 
**your lordship will not be remembering—it’s the Sab- 
bath morning— ” 

‘** What's that to me, or to you, either?—go and get the 
rod—and at once!” 

‘**T am not wishing to displease your lordship,” said the 
gray-haired man with the deeply lined brow and rather 
sad and sunken eyes. ‘‘I am not wishing that at all—” 

**Then you refuse?” said the pot-boy. 





“Your lordship,” pleaded the other, ‘‘I am not wishing 
to displease your iordship, but I have lived in Glengarva 
for over sixty years, and I was never asked before to go 
fishing with a gentleman on the Sabbath day. And I 
would not like my daughter to be hearing of it—or any 
that’s related to me—or the minister—”’ 

‘Hold your row, then. You refuse?” 

There was no answer—and no show of stubbornness: 
only silence and resignation. 

‘* Very well,” continued the pot-boy, vindictively—or as 
vindictively as his thick speech allowed —‘‘ very well. 
Out you pack. Do you hear? I'll give you twenty min- 
utes to start off from this neighborhood; and you can send 
for your things when you like. Do you understand, now? 
And don’t you imagine Sir Charles Orme will interfere. 
He knows when he has a good tenant. I’m the master 
here. Do you understand, now? Out you go—I give 
you twenty minutes.” 

The grave-faced old fisherman probably saw that no 
protest would avail him. 

‘*As your lordship wills,” he said, submissively; and 
with that he turned and left. 

A few minutes thereafter his lordship might have been 
seen wending his solitary way across the wide strath—a 
strange, black, bizarre figure in this sunlit world of light 
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yellows and grays and greens. Apgarentiy his dazed 
brain had abandoned or forgotten his project of going 
fishing, for he carried no rod, but all the same his uncer- 
tain steps were leading him to the river. And at length, 
when he did reach the Corran Pool—at this point the 
stream is shallow on the hither side, with level banks of 
sand, but on the further side it runs deep and dark under 
a steep brae hanging with birches—at this point he stopped 
and looked vaguely and aimlessly about him, as it not 
knowing how he had come there. Then he began to strip, 
throwing his clothes carelessly to the ground; then the 
mother-naked man waded in; then the yielding shingle 
gave underneath his feet; finally he plunged forward into 
the deeper water, and struck out. He was a good swim- 
mer—his body being built that way; and presently he was 
going well, hand over hand, with his legs jerking behind 
him like the legs of a frog, and yellow as the legs of a 
frog, by reason of the brown of the water. But if he was 
fat, he was also scant of breath; erelong he was on the bank 
again, puffing and blowing, and wiping the water from 
his eyes and from the short and stubbly hair of his bullet 
head. And then—as the morning was sunny and warm— 
and as he was fatigued—and as he had a habit of humoring 
the whim of the moment—he pulled on part of bis under- 
clothing, to dry himself, he rolled up his waistcoat and 
put it on the sand to serve asa pillow, he lay down and 
dragged bis crumpled dress-coat over him, and in about a 
couple of seconds was fast asleep. 

And now it was that two others came strolling across 
the spacious valley. The one was Lady Mountmahon. 
who had found time to reincarnadine her cheeks, and 
make up her heavily marked eyebrows and eyelashes, 
and arrange the abundant masses of chaff-colored hair 
that flaunted themselve. to the sun. She wore a louse 
morning gown of light green satin, and a Balmoral bon- 
net of rose-red velvet that had an eagle’s feather stuck on 
one side of it. Her companion was a short and slim 
young man of cadaverous hue, whose odd expression of 
eye and twisted mouth seemed to say that if he were not 
a comic actor, then he had thrown away the chances be- 
stowed upon him by a beneficent fate: indeed there was 
little doubt of his being what he himself would probably 
have called a “* pro.” of some kind or other, just as Lady 
Mountmahon herself had been, when she was famous as 
Carrie Milton of the metropolitan music-halls. This Mr. 
Arthur Hoskins, now walking with her, was clad in a 
knickerbocker suit of the most violent pattern —just 
about sufficient to bring down a grouse-cock at fifty 
yards; but as he had not attempted the kilt, much must 
be forgiven him. Both of them were talking and jesting 
merrily; their laughter was loud in the hushed au- 
tumn air. 

But presently she said: ‘‘ Arthur, mon vieux, I'm afraid 
the whole of us are a bit dotty this morning, after the 
wild games of last night. Do you know I came near to 
splitting open Mounty’s skull about an hour ago—though 
you mayn't think that possible. Oh, but ‘it’s true! He 
slashed my poor Tartarin with that heavy dog-whip of his; 
and I was so mad with rage I pitched an empty ewer at 
him from the window—” 

* Ewer the pitcher, in fact,” he observed, with a pro- 
fessional grin 

** You don’t appear to recognize the gravity of the sit- 
uation,” she replied, coolly. *‘It was very near kingdom 
come with that gay youth. And then what does he go 
and do? Why, he goes and sacks old Angus! What 
next? First, the head keeper; now the water-bailiff. Do 
you think Sir Charles Orme will stand it? No, he won't! 
He's not suchaJay. These people look after his interests. 
But I suppose Mounty wants to get every decent and re- 
spectable person turned off the estate, so that we shall be 
left to ourselves. And we're a pretty crew!” 

“Some of us are, your ladyship,” her companion said, 
politely. ‘‘ Others of us have no pretensions that way.” 

* Well, I won't let Angus go!” she said, with frowning 
brows, ‘' Blessed if I do! He's a pal o’ mine. A de- 
cent, respectable old man like that; why there’s not-one 
of us fit to black his boots—” 

‘*T am—I admit it,” Hoskins put in, penitently. 

** Well, he’s not going to leave!” she continued, hotly. 
‘The decent old man! He shall not leave—he shall not! 
I'll see Mount y—tirst—and that’s all about it!” 

Her eyes were at this moment attracted by some black 
object lying ahead of them 

* And what's he up to now? What is he up to now?” 
she cried, in tones of hopeless vexation. ‘‘ Look at him! 
Sleeping on the ground! Another dress suit gone— 
twenty guineas chucked—when you've got to take a cork- 
screw to get a fiver out of him—” 

But as they drew nearer and nearer to that motionless 
heap that lay prone on the sand, her scrutiny bad been grow- 
ing more and more curious and suspicious; and at last 
she uttered a piercing shriek, and stopped, and shrank 
back 

** He’s dead!” she screamed, regarding the lifeless bundle 
with horror. ‘It'sa corpse! I won'tgonear it. Iwon't 
touch it!—” 

Her companion went quickly on. 

“ He’s all right, Lady Mountmahon,” he said, “ only a 
little out of gear. If your ladyship will kindly turn your 
head for a minute, I'll set him on his pins, and get him 
into his clothes.” 

It was a difficult matter, for the drowsy man was sulky 
and sullen; but after a time—with much patience on one 
side, and a good deal of cursing on the other—the task 
was accomplished. And then his lordship had to face his 
wife 

‘Aren't you sober yet, old Sleepitoff?” she demanded, 
scorn*ully 

“I'm hungry,” he said, with half-opened eyes. 

** Hungry?” she retorted—and she had a raucous tongue 
when she chose. ‘ Then it's whiskey-hunger, and that’s 
what it is. You had supper at five o'clock this morning, 
and you were gorging like a hog and drinking like a 
fish.” 

“Oh, hold your jaw, or I'll brain you!” he muttered. 
‘* Here, Arthur, give me a cigar.” 

** Arthur, you won't do anything of the kind,” she inter- 
posed, peremptorily. ‘As for you, old muddle-head, do 
you want to be made sick? And I wonder how we're 
going to get you smuggled into the house, without the 
servants seeing you! An elegant object you are, to be 
sure! They might set you up for a scarecrow, if ouly you 
looked a little more like a man—” 

“Will you hold your row, you gutter-suipe, or I'll 
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gouge your “— out!” his lordship growled. But there 
was no great danger in the threat—and she knew it. 

Ind something else now claimed her attention, as 
she kept glancing eagerly forward. The silent lodge they 
had left amid its pastoral surroundings had been trans- 
formed into a scene of feverish activity; the members of 
the house party had all come outside, and were as busy as 
ants; the gentlemen were carrying dishes, joints, knives, 
forks, crystal, and the like; the ladies were engaged in 
laying out a table that had been brought on to the lawn; 
this one called to that, and that to this; gaudy costumes 
fliitted to and fro; a kind of witches’ carnival seemed in 
pease, with an abundance of bandied gibes and gig- 
gling. 

** And why the—who the—what the—mischief are they 
sa now ?” exclaimed the hostess of these people. 

“I should say they were going to give us breakfast, or 
luncheon, or whatever it is out-of-doors,” replied Arthur 
Hoskins. 

“Oh, very well,” she said, good-naturedly. And then 
she turned to her husband: “ Here, wake up, Mounty, 
man! Wake up, and give yourself a show. You know 
you're not such a bad old crock, if you wouldn't go and 
drink yourself blind.” She dusted the sand from his 
clothes, and tried to make him look a little more present- 
able. ‘ We'll start you on a tumbler of fizz, and that will 

ut some life into you. I see they’ve told the servants to 

eep in-doors. Quite right. You'll have to take the 
head of the table, and I’m sure you'll be a beautiful ex- 
ample to all of us, in the way of sobriety, and wisdom, 
and wit.” 

And at last the things were ready; the host and hostess 
took their places ; and at once the riffraff crowd began their 
carouse, There was a tea-urn on the table, it is true ; but 
it was not brought into requisition; for standing well in 
evidence were a few bottles of champagne, and when these 
had been passed round and exhausted, Lady Mountmabon 
kept sending one of her “boys,” as she called them, for more, 
and more, and more; so that in time the fictitious mirth rose 
to an extraordinary pitch. Every one was talking at once; 
no ode heeding the other; even a loudly challenged state- 
ment gave no pause; jeers and derisive laughter provoked 
no retort; so fiercely and furiously did the wassail rage. 
But when the delights of eating and drinking were be- 
ginning to pall, it occurred to a cunning youth who had 
brought out his ee with him that he could not only 
vary the programme but also check this flooded torrent of 
excited verbiage. He got the instrument from under his 
chair, and twanged a few chords, which were instantly 
recognized. 

** Let’s have it, Johnny!” bawled his lordship, who was 
now as vociferous and hilarious as any of them. 

The tumult momentarily ceased; and in the unnatural 
calm that followed, a thin, cracked voice arose, recounting 
the adventures of a certain Sairey June. It was a poor, 
weak, contemptible perfurmance—the only strength of it 
lying in its coarse suggestiveness ; but at the end of each 
verse the whole table came in with an exultant, strident, 
discordant chorus— 


Now mind you, Sairey Jane, 
Whatever you may do, 
That the miveus, 
O the miseua, 
That the missus can pley pranks as well os you. 


Then some one called out “ A Barn-Door!”—and some 
one else called out ‘* Yes.a Barn-Door!”’—and their hostess, 
jumping to her feet, cried aloud, ‘“‘ Very well: get your 
partners!"—at which there was a scrambling up from the 
table, and a general snatching and pushing and shuffling 
that gradually resolved itself until the expectant couples 
waited the signal fromthe banjo. Now the ‘‘ Barn-Door” 
can be danced with perfect propriety; it can also be 
danced with arnt pit b not to say indecency, according 
to the temperament of the on looker; and on this occasion, 
as soon as the banjo had started them off, it was pretty 
obvious that these people meant to ‘‘let themselves go.” 
Nay, they warmed to their work—those hot-eyed Baccha- 
nals and frenzied Corybantes; there were collisions, and 
shrieks that startled the still air; the women vied with 
each other in their display of white under-skirt; the men 
roared with laughter in encouraging them. In short—for 
the subject is not an alluring one—it looked as if hell had 
broken loose in Glengarva, on this ful Sabbath morn- 
ing; but a tawdry, Vulgar, sordid hell ; the hell of Picca- 
dilly Circus when the music-halls have vomited forth their 
vilest. 


CHAPTER IL 
FROM OVER THE SEA. 


On this same day an open landau was being driven out 
from Invergarva, bringing two strangers into the secluded 
glen. One of them was an old man of striking appear- 
ance—an old man of quite unusual stature; bis long, flow- 
ing beard of a yellowish-white; his pinched and pinkish 
features speaking of habitual exposure to the weather; a 
dark blue Balmoral bonnet crowning his picturesque head. 
His companion was a much younger man—about thirty or 
so—and not nearly so tall, but aaa muscular breadth 
of frame; his face thoughtful and refined ; his clear brown 
eyes steady and contemplative, and kindly withal. These 
two were father and son, and the latter was describing to 
the former—who appeared to be stone-blind—the various 

ints of the landscape as they came into view; though 

was continually being interrupted, for the old man 
kept eagerly suggesting this or that detail borrowed from 
his own meutal picture, to find out if he had remembered 
rightly, through the long interval of years. 

** Yes, yes,” he was saying, in an excited fashion—and, 
if he did not see,he certainly seemed to see, and vividly— 
“that’s the Brae Pool—the steep bank and the bushes—a 
terrible place for losing flics. nd there’s a big rock up 
at the corner—can you make it out, Lad?—and a great 
black hole underneath—I wonder none of us boys were 
ever drowned there—when we were after rowans or nuts; 
and then from the corner there's a wide stretch of shingle 
and sand leading away along to the Whirl Pool—isn’t that 
80, Somerled?” 

**Quite right, father,” the other made answer. ‘ And 
in the middle of the valley, on the shingle, there are the 
stumps of one or two uprooted trees, nearly white, and 
half buried—”" 

“What, still there?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, man, these 
were trees that came down in the great flood! — well I 
mind it—the water was up to the door-step of Kinvaig 
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House—and the ferry-boat was whirled away along to Far- 
lies. So the big roots are still sticking out of the sand? 
to think of that now!—a fine hiding-p they were for 
us boys for anything the keepers were not to see.” 

“There — to be a small church on the top of the 
hill just in front of us.” 

«Of course, man, of course! Kinvaig church! But 
how should you know? And it’s a pity there’s no service 
to-day. Maybe one or two of the old folk might have re- 
membered the tall teacher. That was my name in the 
Gaelic—the tall teacher. Ay, I was a long-legged lad; I 
could put the miles behind me. And so we've come to 
the steep hill—and the church; there used to be a row of 
Scotch firs along the crest—” 

‘Just beyond the church—yes.” 

“Well I mind them—well, well; and larches sloping 
down the other side—a famous place for the roe when we 
were beating the woods. And the firs—the Scotch firs— 
they’re a landmark: they’re visible all the way from Ben- 
an-Sloich, or Ben Vora, or even as far west as Strathgorm, 
and they tell to every one that near by is the old burying- 
place of the Macdonalds of Kinvaig. My word for it, 
Somerled, when we bade good-by a week or two ago to 
the Macdonalds of the Canadian Kinvaig, I warrant you 
there were many of them thinking cf the Scotch firs on 
the crest of the hill.” 

The horses toiled up the long ascent, and when they 
had reached the summit the driver was bidden to halt in 
front of the entrance to the church and church-yard. 
Somerled Macdonald got out first, to assist his father; 
but indeed when the splendid old man stood in the road, 
bearing his six feet four of height right nobly, he did not 
look as if he were much in need of help, had it not been 
for his lack of vision. Then the younger man opened a 
wooden box that was on the front seat of the carriage, 
and took therefrom a wreath of evergreens; this he hand- 
ed to his father; then he placed his fingers lightly on 
the old man’s arm, and the two of them entered the small 
graveyard on the hill. 

These were humble and unpretentious tombstones for 
the most part, and nearly all of them bearing the name 
of Macdonald; but there was one of somewhat more im- 
portance—a tall Iona cross it was, of red granite—and to 
this the younger man made his way. His surmise was 
correct: i read the legend ‘‘ #neas John Macdovald of 
Kinvaig.” 

“It is just in front of you, father,” he said. 

The old man felt for his footing, and put out his hand 
and touched the stone; then he removed his cap, he knelt 
down on one knee, and reverently placed the wreath at 
the foot of the cross. Iu the midst of the cunningly in- 
tertwisted evergreens there was a simply written card 
bearing these words: ‘‘ Homage at the grave of our Chief 
—from the Macdorialds of Kinvaig, Ontario, Canada.” 
Old Allan Macdonald remained kneeling there for several 
minutes; then he rose—ready to be led away. 

** Father,” said his son, “the flowers on the grave are 
quite fresh—they have been recently tended.” 

“ Ay, do ye sy that?” the old man responded, quickly. 
‘*Maybe, then, the Bean-an-Tighcarn* herself and Miss 
Eelin have been here; it would have been strange if we 
had met them just at the goal of our pilgrimage. But it 
is of little matter if we have missed them: they will surely 
not take it ill if I make so bold as to call on them when 
we get to Invernish, and tell them of your errand.” 

Then he paused for a moment, standing very erect, as 
if he were gazing abroad with his sigltless  h 

**Somerled, tell me all you can sec. ‘Tell me all you 
can see, out to the farthest hills.” 

It was a difficult task; for Somerled Macdonald had 
never been in this country-side before, and could only de- 
scribe by appearances, not by names; but the blind man 
appeared to recognize feature afier feature of the land- 
scape, and followed the recapitulation with intensest in- 
terest. And then—having burned the vision into his 
brain—he suffered himself to be taken back to the car- 
riage ; and they resumed their journey. 

**For you must see the big house, Lad,” he said; ‘and 
we'll put up the horses at Bridge of Kinvaig; and maybe 
we'll find some old body who remembers the tall teacher. 
And then I would like to go down to the Garva, and sit 
on the banks for a while. Indeed that is what has made 
me drive out on a Sunday—at the risk of offending some 
of the stricter folk; but I wanted to hear once more the 
Sabbath silence of Glengarva. It’s the strangest thing. 
I've never heard it anywhere else; but I remember it well 
as a boy—the Sabbath morning stillness that you could 
sit and listen to, just as if all the world was whispering to 
itself. I wonder if I shall be able to bear it now. Per. 
haps it’s ag sm youth you can hear it, when you are 
wandering about alone, and thinking of many things. 
But I should like to try—now that I am in Glengarva 
once more—and on a still Sabbath morning. I'm think- 
ing, Somerled, we'll take a bit of a stroll down the strath 
when once we've left the landau at the inn; I suppose the 
quiet corners by the river-side are just the same as ever 
they were.” 

And so they drove on along the winding valley, until, 
from the lofty road they were following, they came to 
overlook a moderately sized mansion and its dependencies, 
set in a level space some way back from the stream. But 
though Somerled Macdonald guessed readily enough that 
this was Kinvaig House, he did not speak; his whole at- 
tention was absorbed by a motley group of people who 
were lounging in various attitudes uround the table out 
on the lawn, while the array of champague-botiles on the 
white cloth looked incomprehensible enough at this early 
hour. Moreover, he could see that one of those persons 
was ee | away at a banjo; and presently there came 
the echo—so faint as to be almost inaudible—of a raucous 
chorus. And then—as he stared and better stared in 
amazement—behold! those half-recumbent figures spran 
to their feet; there were scurryings this way and that; col 
finally the whole gang broke into a witches’ dance of ca- 
pering and kicking, with flying toes and tossing skirts, 
while now and again, even at this distance, the hushed air 
brought the sound of a brainless yelp or scream. Now 
young Macdonald had tumbled about the world a good 
deal; he was tolerant of the manners and customs of other 
people; but the question was how to get the old man past 
without his becoming aware of what would doubtless ap- 
pear to him an absolute horror of desecration. The Sab. 
bath silence of Glengarva?—a Carmagnole instead! 

And as ill luck would have it, old Allan Macdonald’s 
* Pronounced Ben-an-tyearn—the Laird’s Lady. 
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remembrance of his native strath proved to be only too 
accurate. 

‘Surely, Lad, we should be about opposite Kinvaig 
House now?” . 

** Just down below us, father—out there in thé open.” 

Then the old man would have the carriage stopped, and 
would have the house minutely described to him—the 
liitle square old building and its ivy, the modern wings 
with their bay- windows, the background of shrubbery, 
and so forth. 

‘*T suppose there’s no one about?” 

‘* Not a soul,” his son answered, desperately. 

“A singular thing now,” the old man continued, ‘‘I 
fancied a moment or two ago I heard a sound of singing 
—distant singing—” 

“ Oh, that is quite a common delusion, when there's 
a wide space around you,” Somerled rejoined instantly. 
‘*T’'ve often seemed to hear that at sea. ‘he fact is, the 
ear is quite as imaginative as the eye. It plays tricks. It 
hears imaginary music, just as the eye sees imaginary 
ghosts—” 

** Strange—strange,” the old man said—and he was evi- 
dently listening with the concentration peculiar to the 
blind, ‘‘ could almost swear that even now there is some 
kind of measured tapping—like some musical instru- 
ment—” 

‘* Father,” said the younger man, affecting to laugh the 
matter away, “ your ear is too fanciful; you'll hear the 
grass growing next—or Knight Roland blowing his magic 
horn. Go ahead, driver!” And for the moment that dan- 
ger was escaped. 

But worse was in store. For as they descended from 
these lofty heights to Bridge of Kinvaig, and crossed the 
river, the solitary little inn came in view; and here also 
there was an unwonted tumult. Two men, bareheaded 
and in shirt sleeves, were out in the middle of the road, 
playing pitch-and-toss with half-crowns; a third sat cross- 
legged on the gravel; a fourth lay at full length on the 
long box used for holding fishing-rods; and all of them 
were bawling bets at each other, and cursing each other 
with a cheerful lack of discrimination. Through tliese 
worthies a general family resemblance ran—short stature, 
heavy shoulders, hairless face, bullet head, and more or 
less broken nose; and if they were too bulbous to be pu- 
gilists in proper training, pugilists of some kind they 
undoubtedly were—pugilists carousing, in fact, for there 
was a plenitude of tumblers about, and some half-empty 
champagne-bottles stood ranged along the window-sill of 
the inn, Of course, as the landau drove up, the curiosity 
of this sorry crew overcame the prevailing clamor; and 
in the temporary truce Soimerled Macdonald hurried his 
father into the small hostelry—hoping that he had heard 
nothing. 

Fortunately the two travellers were able to secure a 
tiny back parlor to themselves; and when the younger 
man had rung the bell and asked the servant-lass to get 
ready what luncheon was procurable, he thought he would 
saunter out by himself to see what manner of persons 
these were who had invaded this remote Highland glen. 
They themselves were not likely to inform him, for as he 
paused on the threshold he discovered that a savage quar- 
rel had by this time broken out, over the betting, so that 
the air was thick with oaths and asseverations and crimson 
adjectives. Indeed, they took no notice of him; and se he 
strolled on, towards the river; he perceived that a man his 
father and he had passed on the way was now coming 
down to the bridge—a decent-looking elderly man with 
whom he planned to have a few words. 

‘*I beg your pardon, but may [ask if you belong to 
these parts?” he said to the new-comer. 

‘I did, sir, until this morning,” replied old Angus the 
fisherman. ‘I have been living in this strath ever since 
I was a boy, but I am sent away now.” 

** How is that?” This younger Macdonald had a curi- 
ously direct way of speech, and straightforward eyes; he 
had the air of one accustomed to govern men. 

The story was briefly told. 

‘*Her ladyship was asking me to stay,” old Angus 
added, houvestly. ‘But I am not wishing to make any 
quarrel.” 

** And what are you going to do now?” was the next 
abrupt question. 

‘‘I'm going out west to Ben Vora,” said the old gillie, 
in a quiet, resigned way. ‘‘ My daughter is in service 
there, at the lodge. And she’s a good lass; she will put 
up with me for a while, until I get a new place. But 
maybe—maybe—I have been thinking—I will be too far 
on in years to seek for a new place now.” 

** You need not trouble yourself about that,” said Som- 
erled Macdonald, in his curt fashion. ‘‘ And you need 
not trouble your daughter either. I will get you a new 
place, or its equivalent—if you like to trust me.” 

The old man looked bewildered; he was not used to 
find good fortune drop from the skies. 

““Would the gentleman be telling me his name?” he 
said, timidly. 

**My name? Oh, that’s nothing. I dare say you never 
heard of me. But you've heard of my father, no doubt. 
He ought to be known in this district. You've heard of 
Mr. Allan Macdonald, of Canada—” 

** Him that was sending the free passes?” 

“The same. Well, he is my father. And he is in the 
inn there. Come along and see him: | shouldn't won- 
der if you and he had many recoilections in common, of 
former days und the old people. Then we'll get a bit of 
something to eat; and you'll drive back with us to In- 
vergarva; and to-morrow you'll go on with us to Inver- 
nish. I suppose there are several of the Kinvaig Mac- 
donalds in Invernish?” 

**Oh, yes, that, sir.” 

“And you wouldn’t mind living in a town? If you 
were to get some employment in Invernish you would 
feel yourself just as much at home there as here?” 

‘*Par more, sir—far more. There's no home here for 
me now,” answered old Angus. 

“Then set your mind at rest,” said the younger man, 
in a kind of authoritative way—but perhaps his bluntness 
was due to business habits and a long-acquired habit of 
saving every minute of time. “I'll get some place for 
you in Invernish, with not too heavy work; and if you 
still erave for the river-side, you can have a turn at the 
Nish, on the free days, you know. So come along and 
see my father. But first of all, tell me, who are these 
men in the roadway there?” 

** They're the prize-fighters, sir, that his lordship keeps 
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at the inn,” was the reply, uttered in a low voice, so that 
no one should overhear. ‘‘ And in the evening they go 
down to the big house to amuse the es 

**God help us all,” said Somerled, half to himself, “I 
wonder how I am going to get my father out of this in- 
fernal den, without his quapocting anything? And this is 
what has come to Glengarva, and to the old home of the 
Macdonalds of Kinvaig!” 

They got through the brawling gang without molesta- 
tion, ms entered the little back parlor; and greatly de- 
lighted was old Allan Macdonald to find a fellow-clans- 
man who could remember the small thatched cottage in 
which the tall teacher had taught his elementary class, 
five-und-forty years before. ‘There were all sorts of rem- 
iniscences and eager questions and willing answers; but 
ever and anon the home-comer from theeiie would bring 
the talk back to the Bean-an-Tighearn and Miss Eelin, the 
mother and daughter who in a way represented the senti- 
mental chieftainship of the Kinvaig Macdonalds. Were 
they approachable ladies? They would not-take it ill if 
two strangers—claiming to be of the clan—and hailing 
from a far country—wished to call on them and pay their 
respects to them? Or perhaps they would rather not be 
reminded of the proud position once held by their family? 
They might resent intrusion? Well, these were rather 
recondite questions for the old water-bailiff, who, besides, 
with all a Highlander’s caution, was anxious not to com- 
mit himself and give offence; but on one point old Angus 
wus explicit enough. 

‘There is not in ahl the Highlands,” he said, ‘‘two 
leddies that are as kind as them; I am sure of it. There 
is nothing they will not try to do for the poor people and 
the old people of Glengarva; the sewing, and the knitting, 
and the sending of wool, and the buying of the stockings 
when they are made. And every one knows it is not be- 
cause they are rich, for it is many a day since the estate 
passed away from the family; but the Bean-an-Tighearn 
and Miss Eelin they will always be having a little help 
for any one that is sick. And there is the parcels-post 
nowadays—they have not to come aweh down from In- 
vernish—” 

“‘But I suppose they sometimes pay the old place a 
visit?” 

“Is it Kinvaig?” said old Angus, in obvious surprise 
—perhaps even in a kind of hurt way. ‘‘ The Bean-an- 
Tighearn and Miss Eelin would not be coming near the 
big house now—” He stopped suddenly; and then he 
said in an evasive manner: ‘* When they are driving out 
from Invergarva to put flowers on the gravestone, mebbe 
there is not much time to get back to catch the evening 
steamer. And I am not thinking they are very well ac- 
quent with his lordship.” 

‘*And when you were sent adrift this morning—as my 
son tells me—had you no idea of turning to the Bean-an- 
Tighearn for assistance of one kind or another?” 

* While I have my two hands left to me,” said Angus, 
with quiet dignity, “it is not me that would be troubling 
the bienan-Tigharn for anything; she has plenty of oth- 
ers to look after.” 

At this point luncheon was brought in; and the servant- 
lass was bidden to set another place at table. But they 
could not persuade the old fisherman to sit down with 
them; he said he would go into the kitchen and get a 
bite; and he would be waiting outside for the gentlemen, 
if they were so kind as to think of taking him with them 
to the town of Invernish. When he had gone, the tall 
teacher said, proudly— 

“You see, Lad, I'm not quite forgotten in my native 
glen, even apart from the emigration business. And 
when we've finished luncheon, we'll just stroll down to 
the river-side, and wonder along for a while, to find out 
if my memory serves. And if we were to get as far as 
Kinvaig House, | might chance to see his lordship: I’m 
sure it was only a bit of temper his dismissing the old 
gillie that has been water-bailiff for so many years.” 

“ Surely you're not going to beg that he should be taken 
back!” the son said, indignantly. 

‘Oh, well, no—no. He'll be better with you, if you 
have undertaken to look after him: he'll discover he has 
got into safe hands. We'll merely take a stroll along the 
strath, as far as Kinvaig House—” 

But at this point Somerled Macdonald broke out, in 
desperation. 

‘Father, you’re not going anywhere near Kinvaig 
House; and I'll tell yourwhy. have been concealing 
the truth from you; and it’s better you should know it. 
You did hear music as we came by—the strumming of a 
banjo at least; and there was a crowd of men and women 
on the lawn at Kinvaig, dancing, and shrieking, and kick- 
ing their heels in the air—most of them drunk, I should 
say, from the number of bottles on the table. And this 
very inn is the headquarters of a lot of prize-fighters; and 
at this moment they’re out at the front, bawling, blas- 
pheming, and drinking, and gambling; and they're main- 
tained here by his lordship that they may amuse the ladies 
and gentlemen at the lodge. Pah, the whole place reeks 
with abominations—a sink of iniquity; and if you want 
to have the Glengarva of your youth restored, why, you'll 
just have to buy the strath from end to end, and flood it 
down with carbolic acid, and clear out this mangy riff- 
raff, and bring back a few decent Highland folk, either 
from Invernish or from Ontario—” 

‘*What's this you're saying, Laddie? Are ye out of 
your senses?” the older man cried in bewilderment, 

So there had to be a more minute and detailed descrip- 
tion; but the refrain was ever the same— 

** Buy back the glen, father—and sweep out that scum!” 

**Na, na, lad,” said the other, more quietly. ‘‘ That’sa 
scheme that springs quickly enough to a young brain like 
yours. It’s nothing to you—you the great pioneer—the 
great railroad king—to think of drafting a population 
here or there ; but such enterprises are not for me at my 
years— 

” «* And who founded Kinvaig in Ontario?’ asked his son. 

‘That was a while ago—a while ago,” he answered, ab- 
sently. And then he said: ‘* Well, Somerled, if this is 
the state of affairs in Glengurva, we'd better quit. Let's 
go away back at once. Ring and send word to have the 
horses put to.” 

So they prepared to leave, but they were not to be al- 
lowed to depart in peace. When they got outside, they 
found the landau awaiting them, and Angus Macdonald 
on the box beside the driver; and they were about to 
cross the intervening few yards to enter the carriage, when 
one of the bullet-headed bystanders called out— 
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‘* You, there, Conky, give the bloomin’ giant a drink!” 

The person called Conky, who had possessed himself of 
a bottle and glass for his own private use, at once inter- 
posed between the blind man and the door of the landau. 

— y’are, sir!” and he thrust forward a half-filled 

ass. 

9 ‘**No, thanks—no, thanks!” said Somerled Macdonald, 
impatient and frowning, as he tried to guide his father 
into the carriage. 

But the crop-haired fool would not budge; so there was 
nothing for it but to push him aside—gently but firmly 
to push him aside. In an instant peace had become war. 

**Who are you a-shovin’ of, you ——- —— —— ——? 
Youa gemman—you? I'l! give you half a minute to take 
off your coat—half a minute, neither more nor less, you 
—.” And with that he dashed the bottle 
and glass on to the gravel, and came striding forward, not 
even allowing the thirty seconds of proffered truce. 

Now here was the problem to be solved. Given A, a 
perfectly pacific person, ignorant of fisticuffs, and B, a 
professional bruiser, bent on furious fight: how is A to 
escape from the situation with any measure of safety? 
The solution is simple, if A have sufficient nerve. All he 
has to do is suddenly, with his left hand, to snatch off his 
hat or cap, and bring it violently down on B's face—and 
the man is not of woman born who can avoid flinging up 
both arms to guard himself against such an amazing at- 
tack; at the same moment A drives his right fist into 
whatever portion of B’s carcass is nearest him; and the 
next second B is prone in the roadway, a doubled-up and 
amorphous heap. It is not, perhaps, an altogether sports- 
manlike manceuvre; but in certain circumstances it is dis- 
tinctly legitimate; and it is undoubtedly effective. On 
this occasion what happened happened all in the twinkling 
of an eye; and the broken-nosed bully went swinging into 
the gutter, where he lay with his elbows interclasped, like 
a monkey embracing a cocoanut, The strange thing was 
that his chums made no effort to take his part. Nay, they 
jeered and scoffed at him. ‘ Served him right, the —- 
Why didn’t he let the gemman alone? Come 
out o’ there, Conky, or the horses ‘Il be on the top 0’ you.” 

‘*Somerled,” said old Allan Macdonald, as they drove 
away, ‘‘ what was all that about?” 

‘Oh nothing, father, nothing,” was the reply. 

“Fy thought 1 heard a man go down with a crash.” 

** Oh, well”—and here Somerled Macdonald did smile a 
little—‘‘ perhaps he’s thinking now he has got toothache— 
but it isn’t in the place where toothache is usually felt.” 

{To bE ConTINUED.) 
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HOW A SPANISH WOMAN PUTS ON 
HER MANTILLA. 


\ J] HEN a sefiora or sefiorita turns her mind from the 
church it is to think of clothes; in fact, the two 
thoughts often run together, as there is much church- 
going in Spain. Let it be premised that badly drawn 
pictures of Spanish gypsies and dancing girls have given 
Americans their idea of Spanish women’s dress; that the 
American fancy, thus misdirected, takes a flying leap from 
one extreme, at which are high-heeled shoes, to the other 
extreme, at which is howtonad hale when, in point of fact, 
Spanish women no longer wear skirts to the ankle merely 
—neither do they fasten ropes of beads about the throat. 

The mantilla (pronounced as though spelt marn-teal- 
ya), although a crowning distinction and distinctive mark 
of Spanish women, is worn by ultra-fashionable ladies only 
to the bull-fights, theatres, annual fairs, to early mass, and 
on summer evenings; not when calling or shopping. Only 
old ladies and unfashionable persons do not wear bonnets. 

The mantilla, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is an oblong piece of lace measuring a yard and a 
half in length and two-thirds of a yard in width. The 
front and sides’ have a border finish, while the bottom is 
trimmed with a flounce a quarter of a yard deep, which 
rounds up the side edges about seven inches. 

In order to hold this graceful lace, the hair must be 
piled high on the top of the head. Place the front edge 
of the mantilla along the upper line of the forehead, 
fasten to the hair with a pin, after making sure that the 
ends which hang on either side of the face are exactly 
even inlength. With a hand a little above each ear, pinch 
the lace and draw it back to the crown of the head, where 
it is very slightly lapped and fastened by another pin. 
The flounce, which falls naturally about the shoulders, is 
caught in by the front ends and pinned at the breast. 

Of course the long straight scarfs can be and frequent- 
ly are worn as mantillas, but they necessitate a piece of 
black silk, which measures a yard and a half in length 
and three-quarters of a yard in width (always used, even 
under large mantillas in winter), to protect the back of the 
head from cold. This piece of silk is fastened by an edge 
from the centre to the back of the hair, and covers the 
shoulders, having the ends drawn in with the Jace at the 
breast. White lace is the regulation head-dress for wo- 
men of fashion at the bull-fight. Flowers are frequently 
tucked in the hair in front, far enough back to allow the 
lace to partially cover them. 

If American ladies would only learn how to arrange a 
mantilla it would certainly become fashionable for the 
theatre, as it is so becoming. Spanish women are tradi- 
tionally fascinating. Let any other woman who knows how 
to wear a passably becoming hat, and has only been con- 
sidered ‘‘neat looking” or “‘ pleasunt looking,” wear a 
mantilla for a trial, and people will change their criticism 
to “‘charming,” “lovely,” etc. It softens the face won. 
derfully. Doubt all who protest that “only a Spanish 
woman could arrange the thing,” or that ‘it is becoming 
to a certain style alone”; believe that it only takes three 
imma of the hands and three pius to put on a man- 
tilla. 
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In the benighted days of the past the chaplain and the 
doctor and the lawyer were looked down upon, and, in- 
deed, carelessly classed with the very servants, under the 
arrogant head of ‘that kind of people,” but even then 
their astuteness was no less valuable, and their advice on 
important matters of all kinds was sought no less often, 
though with far less respect in the manner of seeking. 
Women will, and ever have been able to, speak to their 
lawyers, priests, and physicians as freely as if they were 
sexless. This fact, and the fact that the seal as of a con- 
fessional is on their lips, make opening the heart to them 
almost as a temptation to women. 

It has been a very late discovery that men and women 
need each the other for their highest development, and 
even now, in this women’s century, all men and all wo- 
men do not talk frankly enough together to profit as 
they might from their intercourse. 

The fact that they are of different sexes held them for 
long ages widely apart in mind and life; and, indeed, no 
more than twenty years ago a woman's view of all manly 
life was shown to her only through the window—little or 
great, clear or opaque—of her husband’s mind, with per- 
haps a little added knowledge gained through the peep- 
holes of her physician, her clergyman or lawyer. 

Now all that is in a measure altered. Windows every- 
where, and into all life, have been suddenly opened for 
women. Sometimes, alas! into Bluebeard closets, and 
often letting in a too dazzling light. 

7 The fact that women to-day work with all classes of 

men, side by side on the same work-bench, has greatly 

TUCKED TAFFETA WAIST WITH INSERTIONS. changed the form of speech between the sexes. And 

with this great change of comradeship in work the or- 

iN) WAIST TRIMMINGS dinary life and speech of all men and women have grown work itself is immensely improved. As we took, in a : 
, 7 ‘7: franker, and more wholesome and educative to both. bird’s-eye way, at the world of men and women of to-day, 
LIGHT blu wé taffeta waist is tucked through In a word, all men may now enjoy and profit by what the whole of society in America seems slowly becoming, 
A t the body in groups of fine lengthwise tucks doctors, lawyers, and clergymen have alone enjoyed in the as it were, one large mixed board—a kind of millennium 
with narrow mousseline de soie insertions between. The past, and the value of this freer speech between men and of men and women—and the only obvious cloud on the 
sleeves are tucked around the arm, and are quite close- women is proved in both private and public life. horizon is the oft-cried danger that women may grow too 
fitting, even at the top, where they are surmounted by No one who has ever served on what is called a ‘‘mixed like men through this freer contact, and so lose to wo- 
double pleated frills. A lace cravat-bow is at the throat, board” can again doubt the value of combining intuitive manhood that intuitive, emotional, resourceful side which 

1} l instincts and subtle force, as supplied by women, with the makes them most valuable as the complement of men. 

A moiré velours waist in a pale canary yellow is made slower- moving logical strength of the minds of men. So far in the history of this developing relation between 
. plain blouse, open at the throat with wide revers ona Both sexes are personal gainers by this contact, and the thesexessuch danger has been averted. In some cases the 
white silk tucked vest, with pearl buttons, privileges have been abused by women, 
The edges of the waist are piped with but those women who are now doing most 
white and stitched really useful service in public work would 

A white taffeta evening waist is tucked seem to be growing more really feminine 
in groups lengthwise and crosswise, form rather than less, and—this view may be 
ing large blocks, and is banded front and optimistic, but many share it—the actual 
back with three e insertions edged with new woman, that woman who is to stand 
iny white chiffon puffs. The sleeves are in the end as the type which this century 
shirred undera similar band of insertion, has produced, is something widely differ- 
und are topped by a chiffon puff and a ent from her as she is too often pictured 
tucked taffeta ruffle. The belt is a dou- and as she is too often represented by con- 
ble band of white satin ribbon. finished spicuous examples, who stand forth not to 
with two rosettes at the back prove themselves types, but exceptions, 

A darker waist for a middle-aged lady, which should only go to prove a contrary 
shown on page 17, is of cross-barred rule, The true type of this century’s wo- 
broché taffeta in heliotrope, black, and man is the comrade of her husband, bro- 
whit rhe waist is pleated in front and ther, and father in their work, and is still 
back. and between the pleats of the front the centre of their home, the earnest work- q 
has a vest composed of three pointed er in the world’s service in charities and 

civic works, in matters educational, in 
professional life, it may be, and still the 





MOIKE VELOURS WAIST. 





wee fr 8 are n the sieeves 


tabs, each caught with a cut-steel button, 


and heading a lace-edged heliotrope silk 





frill. A short basque is formed of lace pivot of her family life, knowing the bet- 
edged tabs above a pleated frill of plain ter how her family life should be ordered 
silk. Tabs and pleating trim the collar within her walls from what she learns from 
as well as the sleeves, which have a small outside. 


draped puff 

Various waist garnitures are shown in 
the group illustrated. A white mousse 
line de soie cravat-bow has pointed ends 
with an appliqué lace design and yellow 
silk feather-stitching. A white chiffon 
stock-collar has a cravat arrangement 
knotted around it with a lace-pin ; this 
consists of two chiffon scarfs with notch 
ed ends trimmed with lace insertion and 
edging A vest front of pale blue taffeta 
is cross-tucked ; where the tucks cease 
the silk springs out into frills which are 
edged with appliqué lace, and underneath 
is a lace frill resting on another of the 
“ik. The collar is tucked and edged 
with a lace fril Another vest has a col 
lar-band and centre pleat of black and 
white ribbon, with cravat and jabot frills 
of white chiffon edged with black lace 
A pretty open-throated collar consists of 
a ribbon collar-band edged with a deep 
lace frill, over which are ribbon revers 
and a bow, while another lace frill falls 
over the band 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


N real life there is a kind of blindness 
to resources that seems to afflict the 
great majority of mankind—in lesser de 
gree, of course, than it did that delightful 
Peterkin Family” of beloved memory, 
but with the same perverse stupidity; 
ind the part of the Lady from Philadel 
phia, too, is played in real life. She is 
represented by an oddly assorted little 
minority composed of the doctors, law 
yers, and clergy which belong to every 
community and are its advisory board 


There is no other class of men in the 
world which receives so many confidences 
as do this advisory board, or which gives 


so much advice, bad and good But there 
are no other classes of people who are 
known to be at once so experienced and 
so resourceful 

Lawyers, doctors, and clergymen have 
generally, and in a marked degree, all the 
worldly experience of men, and all that 
resourcefulness which is peculiar to wo- 
men. In the direct line of their business 
they see the weaker sex in hours when 
all the guards are down, and from such 
peculiar opportunities they of necessity 
gain much of that which makes them 
local dictators 





COLLARS AND VEST FRONTS. 
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CROSS-TUCKED TAFFETA WAIST WITH SHIRRED SLEEVES. 


This is the woman who is the rule—the 
conspicuously unsexed woman the excep- 
tion. It is on this woman (the real type, 
not the spectacular one) that the curtain 
of the nineteenth century will ring down, 
and it is this woman which the twentieth 
century will finally accept as the real crea- 
ture behind the woman painted by a tin- 
sel literature and cheap journalism. Itis 
for the twentieth century to see that it 
takes its legacy and trains it to the high 
ideal of womanhood it promises to- 
day. 

Of one fact, at least, there can be no 
doubt. The present freedom of women to 
its point of open companionship with men 
has helped largely to mark this century 
with a white stone of peculiar resource- 
fulness, a widespread humanity, culture, 
and refinement. This growth cannot be 
accounted for alone by the slow march of 
civilization. That which cultivated and 
refined and helped to develop but three 
classes of men in the past is now open to 
all, and the present advantage, coming 
through freedom of speech between men 
and women, is too obvious not to be plain- 
ly read. The cost to ideal womanhood 
would have to prove high indeed to show 
that this advantage has been too highly 
bought. 


OUT-DOOR COSTUMES. 
See iilustrations on page 17. 


| EAF-BROWN velvet is employed for 
4a costume illustrated, the waist of 
which is a blouse ornamented with ap- 
pliqué foliage designs in leaf-brown satin, 
which have a thread of gold in the em- 
broidery. The embroidery is continued 
to outline a basque below the satin belt. 
The neck is cut round, showing a small 
guimpe of lace over white satin. 

The young lady’s skating costume is 
composed of an Astrakhan blouse - coat 
and a gray cloth skirt trimmed with 
bands of the fur. The fur jacket has a 
shirred vest and half-sleeves to the elbow, 
of the same cloth as the skirt. 

A réséda green cloth costume is trim- 
med with embroidery in réséda green 
on white cloth. Three narrow graduated 
bands divide the front of the skirt into 
panels. The waist is a blouse, with a 
vest, basque, and large angular collar of 
the embroidery. 

















VELVET COSTUME WITH APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 








by are so many brothers in town for their holi 
days that the girls are at their wits’ end to know 
what to do to make them have a good time. College 
boys expect so much from their sisters when they come 
home. The Freshmen, as well as the Sophomores, are am- 
bitious to shine before the girls, so sisters and cousins 
alike have been busy getting up all sorts of entertain- 
ment Every ‘‘man,” when he goes back to college or 
to school, will vote his sister the best of comrades d 

One of these jolly sisters is going to give her brother a 
‘‘college tea” during New-Year’s week. She has sent 
out invitations, or cards rather, to all the prettiest girls 
she knows, and has taken a lot of trouble to arrange what 
she thinks will be one of the swellest ‘‘ teas” of the sea- 
son. She has asked some of her friends to receive with 
her, and to wear the colors of their favorite colleges. One 
girl, who lovés Princeton, will wear a yellow satin gown, 
with black satin sash and collar-band. Another, who is 
in favor of Yale, will appear in that lovely shade of blue 
which is Yale’s color, as trimming to a most effective 
white silk grenadine gown; and others will wear Har 
vard red in sashes and trimming of different-colored 
dresses. 


Cards have been sent to only about one hundred guests 
in all. The large dining-room table is to be removed, and 
in its place will be three large round tables. One will be 
in yellow and black, for Princeton, with yellow candle 
shades, and a large centre- piece of yellow roses. The 
next will be all in red, for Harvard, with lamps and can- 
dies shaded in red, red flowers, and large bows of red satin 
ribbon at the corners; and the third will be the same, only 
in blue, for Yale. Unlike most ‘‘ teas,” this will be a 
‘* sit-down affair,” where the girls and men can sit around 
the tables and eat their sandwiches and cake and drink 
their tea and chocolate or bouillon at their ease. Stand- 
ing about in a crowded room with a cup of tea in one 
hand and a sandwich or a plate of ice-cream in the other 
is not very conducive to conversation. 

After the ‘‘ tea party ” part is over they will all join ina 
jolly dance for about an hour, in the drawing-rooms, from 
which almost all superfluous chairs, tables, sofas, and 
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bric-A-brac will have been removed, and a crash laid 
over the carpet. In one corner of the dining-room, 
hidden behind a bower of miniature evergreen-trees, 
will be a band of music. The girl who is to give this 
college tea has hit upon a pretty and novel idea for 
decorating the parlors. She will take broad satin rib- 
bons of the different college colors, and from a rosette 
of them under the chandelier will carry them to the 
corners of the room, forming a sort of ribboned bower 
overhead, which cannot fail to be most attractive, and 
more durable than flower decorations. 


The fashion of wearing aigrettes and feathers in the 
hair in the evening has become such a ‘‘ craze” that 
some of the girls are rebelling against it. They are 
at last opening their eyes to the fact that a fashion 
which is carried to such an extreme ceases to be an 
attractive one, in the first place, and, in the second, 
that the slaughter of birds must be something terrible 
to supply the demand. To give some examples of 
what is being done in the way of killing birds, at a 
large ball the other evening one girl wore as orna- 
ments (fancy calling them ornaments!) three black- 
birds, with spread wings, one in front nestling on her 
curls, and one on each side. Another girl wore a 
large and entire bird-of-paradise, with sweeping tail, 
at one side of her head; and still another had, direct- 
ly on top of her head, a tremendous marabout aigrette, 
big enough for a hearse plume, in black and white. 
If she had only known how unbecoming it was! But 
it is the fashion, you know! 

For a long time, since large hats have been done 
away with at the theatre, the girls have been wearing 
black velvet bows, or bunches of ribbon with flowers, 
in their hair in lieu of bonnets. Now the ‘‘craze” for wear- 
ing birds and feathers has driven these pretty head-dresses 
entirely out. The latest ‘‘fad” is blackbirds. -At a dis- 
tance one can scarcely tell what they are. The girls puff 
their hair out very full in front, and just at the parting of 
the front and back hair they put blackbirds—head, tail, 
and all! The poor little eyes peep out so pitifully at you 
from behind the mass of hair, curls, and side-combs! A 
sensible and humane girl who lives in the country all 
summer long, and loves her bird companions, has started 
a club, to become a member of which every girl must 
promise to give up wearing aigrettes and birds in her 
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Fie. 1.—YOUNG LADY'S SKATING COSTUME OF CLOTH AND 
ASTRAKHAN. 
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hair or hats, and to use her influence with her friends to 
prevent them from doing the same. She has had no end 
of difficulty in getting girls to join, as none of them seem 
to want to sacrifice these ornaments. But, as she tells 
them, ‘‘ when a fashion is pretty and becoming, I can un- 
derstand your being vain enough perhaps to sacrifice the 
lives of poor little birds and to torture them for the sake 
of looking what you consider attractive, but if you could 
only realize how it strikes some people, you would never 
wear another aigrette or stuffed bird as long as you live.” 

The club is called ‘‘ The Humanity versus Vanity Club.” 

Evita LAWRENCE. 


Fie. 2.—CLOTH COSTUME 
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A FTER NOON TEA. 

TS graceful function which little by 
little hastestablished itself among us, 

not as a formal method of entertaining ac- 
quaintances, b&t as a pleasant and intimate 
way of meeting and honoring friends, is so 
charming aud so convenient that once adopt 
ed in a home it will not be suffered to fall 
For one 


into abeyance thing, the neces- 
sury expense of five-o’clock tea may be 
reduced almost to the minimum. The first 
outlay of Sane and saucers, the copper 
or the silver kettle, and the rest of the 
dainty and pre h. quipage, need not be cost- 
ly, and indeed most people have already 10 
their possession all that they need with 


which to furnish the low round table, and 
thus have at havd the material for forming 
a household centre near the fire, or a house- 
1old rallying-place in a corner of the library 
or the drawing-room. The viands, too, are of 
the very simplest A few biscuits, a little 
thin bread-and-butter, a plum cake if you 
like, and a hearty Welcome—these are abso- 
lutely all which go to make up the needs 
musts of afternoon tea 


The tea must be of the very best Fra 
graut Ceylon is excellent, and so is the finest 
English breakfast tea; so is a fine grade of 
India tea; so is a good blend of oolong and 
souchong, with a dash of orange pekoe. 
Tea-making is a perfectly simple process 


The 


spring or 


water for it must be freshly drawn from 
hydrant, and must be brought 
quickly to the boiling-point over the fire, or, 
if in the drawing-room, over an alcohol-lamp. 
Then, using a teaspoonful of tea for a cup, 
pour the boiling water on the leaves, and let 
it steep for two or three minutes only 
Cream and sugar, or thinly sliced lemon and 
sugar, are requisites to com plete the beverage. 
If there be a pretty girl to make and pour 
the tea, so much the better; but a cup of 


five-o’clock tea can be made by any lady, 
while she is entertaining her guests, and the 
guests will themselves assist her in handing 
it around, if she prefer the absence of the 
maid 

When it is generally known that on a 
certain day at five o'clock, or every day at 
five, a friend is at home and glad to see those 


who stop in without formality, 
pass that many charming little reunions take 
place without special preparation, invitation, 
or announcement. And if there bein town a 
stranger to whom you wish to pay a compli 
ment, if some dear friend is stopping with 
you, either for a visit or en route to some 
other place, how to send about one’s 
cards, the ordinary visiting-cards, with ‘‘ To 
meet Mrs. Smith, or Miss Caraway Jones, 
Thursday, January tenth, Tea at five,” writ- 
ten upon them, and then there may be, if you 
like, though by no means of necessity, a 
slightly more elaborate plan for refreshments. 
You many have coffee frappé, or chocolate, 
or an ice, or bonbons, or two kinds of cake, or 
hot scones, or sandwiches, or even salad. 
But if you do not care for the time and toil 
and trouble, the cup of tea and the wafer, or 
the fairylike slice of bread-and-butter will 
serve every purpose. 

An invitation to tea in olden days meant 
a hot dish or two, oysters or chicken pie, 
cold tongue and ham, bot rolls, four kinds 
of cake, five kinds of preserves, a rich and 
lavish and generous provision, and a sit 
ting down to supper. It still means this in 
some parts of our country, but in the large 
towns, where a late dinner is the rule, and 
men are all day long at business, and women 
are much rushed in carrying on their society 
obligations, such an affair, even in the modi- 
fied form of a high tea, is seldom heard of. 
Instead we have the foreign fashion, now 
become domestic, of simple edibles, and the 
cup that cheers, of bright talk, of the touch 
and go of wit and repartee, the meeting and 
the parting, which are brief but full of good- 
fellowship and real camaraderie. So much 
is going on, there are so many things to do, 
time is such a whirl, life is so short, that we 
are forced on every side to consider our 
limitations, and we find ourselves rested and 
brightened and buoyed up, both in company 
and at home by ouselves, by our cup of 
afternoon tea 


easy 


ONE WALL-COVERING. 
YOUNG girl, whose home is an old- 
£ fashioned farm-house with plain white 
walls, has made of her bedroom an interest- 
ing and beautiful nook, She dislikes white 
walls. Her parents do not care to change 
that to which for years they have been ac- 
customed, so she submits to their decree, 
But for many months she has collected really 
good illustrations from different periodicals, 
and with tiny tacks has fastened these to 
her walls In this day of fine illustrations 
such a collection as hets is not difficult to 
make, and the pastime is certainly a deli > 

ful one. This room charmed me. It 
light, airy apartment, and the pictures chew 
to advantage. One corner is, of course, de- 
voted to Gibson's imposing men and incom- 
parable girls, while another is given up to 
du Maurier. The figure of the dearly loved 
novelist himself (drawn by Gibson) is there, 
as is also a beautiful engraving of his home 
on Hampstead Heath. In a niche in this 
room I saw the picture of the sleeping Joan 
of Arc, from the painting by George W. 
Joy. This had bees cut from a recent num- 
ber of the Bazan. In what my young 
hostess calls ker sacred corner is an 7 uisite 
copy of Hoffmann’s ‘Head of the Christ,” 
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and near this are several pictures of divine- 
ly sweet angels—among others, two angelic 
cherubs taken from one of Correggio’s paint- 
ings. In still another part of the room is 
what this clever girl calls her ‘‘anti-blues 
collection.” This is a group of pictures of 
babies and children, all of whom are so 
chubby and sweet that one finds herself un- 
consciously smiling back into the innocent 
I have only mentioned a few of the 
many pictures (some of them cheap engrav- 
ings, but by far the larger number cut from 
current periodicals) that adorn these walls. 
There are pictures of animals (some beautics 
by Frederic Remington), marine pictures, 
mountain views, and society sketches. Be 
sides these one sees here and there an un 
mounted photograph. 

‘You know,” said my friend, “I had to 
do something to relieve that cold blankness, 
and now I would not exchange my dear 
pictures for all the gorgeous papers that 
could be offered me at so many cents per 
roll. These mean something, and are actually 
company for me when I am here all by my- 
self. And collecting them has been the 
most interesting work I ever did. I shall 
continue the pursuit until there is not an 
inch of uncovered wall.” 

It has occurred to me that some other girl 
who is dissatisfied with the plainness of her 
especial sanctum may be moved to follow 
this girl’s example, and make it beautiful 
from the material that comes to her in the 
many periodicals that drift into the home 
The 
tacks that are used in fastening the illustra- 
wall are so tiny as to make only 
very small holes in the plaster—holes too 
small to damage the walls. 


NUT LAYER CAKE. 
ADIES seeking a new and delicious va- 

4 riety of cake for the five-o’clock-tea 
tuble will find it in the following receipt. 
The ingredients are 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup 
of milk, 2 cups of flour, with 2 even tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder sifted in, a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, 2 eggs, the white 
of one, however, being put aside for the 
frosting. 

Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add 
the milk, the yolks of the two eggs and white 
of one, well beaten, and lastly the two cups of 
flour, stirring the whole mixture thoroughly 
together. Then take out one-third into an- 
other dish, grate in sufficient chocolate to 
make it look dark, and flavor with vanilla. 
Flavor the remaining two-thirds with lemon, 
put the chocolate mixture—which is to form 
the middle layer—into one pan to bake, and 
the light mixture into two others. 

For the filling, whip half a pint of thick 
cream, chop a cupful of walnuts fine, add a 
cup of sugar, and stir both inte the cream. 
Spread between the layers, and cover the 
top with an icing made of the white of egg 
reserved for the purpose, sifting shredded 
cocoanut over it 

If nuts cannot be obtained, or several cakes 
are to be made and variety is desired, chopped 
figs or raisins can be used with the cream. 


“Watrrer Baker & Co., of 
U.S. A., 


Dorchester, Mass., 
have given years of study to the skilful prep 

aration of cocoa and chocolate, and have devised 
machinery and systems peculiar to their methods of 
treatment, whereby the purity, palatability, and high 

est nutrient characteristics are retained. ‘Their prep- 
arations are known the world over and have received 
the highest endorsements from the medical practition 

er, the nurse, and the intelligent housekeeper and 
caterer. There is hardly any food product which may 
be so extensively used in the household in combination 
with other foods as cocoa and chocolate; but here 
again we urge the importance of purity and nutrient 
value, and these important points, we feel sure, may be 
relied upon in Baxer’s Cocoa and CHOCOLATE.” 
—Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





Yor Invitation anp Fine CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


tso Duane Street, New Yore. 
MiLits—HOLyoKE, Mass. 




















TEASET FREE 
or ak pe Clock, or Toilet Set, 
with 20 ‘pounds’ COCKATOO 
TEAS and a handsome present 
with ev 


-list. Tot GREAT AMERICAN 
Company, 31 and 33 V 
Street, New York, P. O. Box 
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Binding 
Economy 


A cheap binding «ill ra- 
vel—it will fade—it will 
show that it is “cheap” 
binding. S. H. & M. 
REDFERN Bias Velvet- 
een Skirt Binding costs a 
few cents more, but it is 
worth more in wear and 
looks. It gives the cor- 
rect finish to a skirt and 
always looks fresh and 
clean. 


Do not take any other binding but the 
genuine, which has the letters 








$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 





WHERE WILL YOU GO 
THIS WINTER? 


Luxurious 


R.— st. 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, ma 
baggage 


‘ked, apply to 349 Broadway, 261 Broadway, or 391 B 


WHY NOT TRY 


Louis, Iron Mt. & 
and Southern Pacific 


CALIFORNIA 
OR MEXICO? 


**SUNSET LIMITED” 


| Now runs SEMI-W = KLY between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, and SAN FRANCISCO, 
Via Chicago & Alton K. 


Southern KR. R.—Texas & Pacific R. R., 


and time-tables, also lowest rates, clespias- car tickets, 
road City. 


way, 

















The meena ~~ atthe Paris 


“VEL 


OU 


TOILET POWDER—- CH. FAY, inventor | 


TINE 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT ai INVISIBLE 


9 Ruede ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those baring the word ““FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY | 











Ask your « GILT EDGE” 


for the 


There is but one good | 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 

You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa | 





Take no Other. 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year 
WEEKLY, $4 00 a year 
BAZAR, $4 00 a year 
ROUND TABLE, $! 00 a year 
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SKIRT ..... 25 Cents 
a... | ee 
SLEEVE.....23 * } 


All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each case the ‘money should accompany the order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Gentlemen,— 


Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion 


Plate, number 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 29, Color Plate; Nos. 30 and 31, on page 8. 
Address Harper & Brorners, Franklin Square, New York City. 


for which I enclose 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


COSTUME 


t . . . 75 Cents 
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JANUARY 1, 1898, HARPER’S BAZAR 
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Pabst Malt Extract, 


The “BEST” Tonic, 
is recommended to build up the 
convalescent, strengthen the weak 
and overworked, and produces 
sound, refreshing sleep. 
At Druggists. 











Some idea may be formed of the magni- 


tude of the Pabst Brewing Co., manufact- 
urers of 


Pabst Malt Extract, 


The “BEST” Tonic, 
when the fact is known that this Company 


has paid in revenue taxes to the Government 
of the United States, a sum equivalent to the 
total salaries of all the Presidents from George 
Washington to William McKinley, and in 





addition, a sum sufficient to compensate each 


President at $50,000 per year for the next 
100 years. 


Merit in the Pabst product has made this 
possible. 
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THE POLARBEARVILLE EXPEDITION. 


1,—On THEIR WAY TO THE FEAST. IL—Twe RECEPTION COMMITTEE MEETS THEM, I1L—Tue THEFT OF THE CAKES AND PUDDING. IV.—ARREST OF THE THIEVES, 














